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DOES A COMPLETE JOB... 
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FIRST STATIONS OF VIRGINIA 



The Pure Oil Company is active in all phases af 
petroleum— from exploration in search af ail to 
distribution to the consumer. The blue and white 
Pure sign identifies mare than 12,000 friendly dealers, 
from Minnesota to Florida. Pure's awn story of their 
"complete jab" is well expressed in their well known slogan 
"Be sure with Pure." 

Havens & Martin, Inc. Stations could logically use 
the same phrase af confidence, far listeners and 
advertisers alike know they always receive complete, 
interested service from WMBG, WCOD and WTVR. They 
comprise Richmond's one and only complete broadcast 
institution. These First Stations af Virginia reach and sell 
the people in the rich markets around Richmond! For you? 

WMBG" WCOD WTVR 

Havens & Martin Inc. Stations are the an/y 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 
Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
WTVR represented nationally by Blair TV, Inc. 
WMBG represented nationally by The Boiling Co. 
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Battle of thje m\ covers 
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if pays to advertise 



So you want to buy a 
"tandem"; buyer's guide 
with costs chart 
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'hillips buys spot radio 
and TV programs, varies 
pitch with climate 



"COST TOO MUCH", they said ... until 
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WLS GETS RESULTS 



fj&i the 

AUTOMOTIVE 
SUPPLY INDUSTRY 




A certain manufacturer makes a tractor brake requiring 
original factory installation on new tractors. It can 
not be used for replacement. 

This brake is exceptionally high quality ... and has 
an unusual safety factor... but is somewhat more costly, 
so most tractor manufacturers hesitated to use it. 
Their costs had already sky-rocketed . . . and they didn't 
think farmers would pay more for tractors with 
these better brakes. As a result, these brakes 
were available on only twenty-three 1950 models. 

An intensive advertising campaign on WLS "sold" the 

idea and advantages of these better brakes to 

farmers ... and the demand thus created readily convinced 

leading tractor manufacturers. As a result, these brakes 

were offered on forty-eight 1952 models... 

and the brake manufacturer had $3,000,000 in orders. 

If you have a product or service of merit . . . you'll find 
the vast WLS audience equally receptive and 
responsive to sound reason and sincere appeal. 
Better see your John Blair man or contact us today... 
and add yours to the growing list of success stories 
being developed for WLS advertisers the nation over. 
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EL Home of the NATIONAL Barn Dance 



890 KILOCYCLES, 50,000 WATTS, ABC NETWORK REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 




Bill Turtle 
heads UTP in 
producer combine 



Taxes figure 
in sponsor's 
purchase of 
"Omnibus" 



$100,000 
weekly gross 
due from 
"Omnibus" 



Rolls car 
resuming 
American 
advertising 



NBC pretesting 
of film fare 
reminiscent 
of Coldwyn 



United Television Programs, Inc. has entered into association with 
Gross-Krasne Productions and Studio Films, Inc. Combination will 
provide all-purpose organization i n TVfilm field wherein new product, 
production facilities, and film financing are merged with UTP's dis- 
tribution facilities. Gross-Krasne produce "Big Town" and other 
Lever Bros, properties. Studio Films, producer of film library, re- 
cently combined with Snader Telescript ion Library to give SF dominant 
position in musical field. Willson M. Tuttle, who resigned as v. p. of 
radio and TV of Ruthrauff & Ryan, becomes UTP's new president. Gerald 
King becomes board chairman; Milton Blink, executive v. p. ; Philip N. 
Krasne, secretary; Ben Frye, v. p. in charge of sales. 

-SR- 

Latest sponsor — American Machine & Foundry Co. — to sign for "Omnibus" 
(CBS TV) was partially motivated by tax angle. Company is h eavily 
involved in defense work and under law manufacturer of this descrip- 
tion may deduct 60% of advertising expenditures from taxes. Although 
AM&F's 2-minute commercials will mention company's line of bicycles 
and tricycles, 5-minute institutional spot, which is allowed each 
sponsor in rotation, will be devoted entirely to national arming 
preparations, built around Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

-SR- 

CBS TV looks to income of $100,000 weekly in time and talent from 
"Omnibus" between last week December and 3 May when program terminates 
its season's run. Willys Overland, Greyhound Bus, and American Ma- 
chinery are all committed through 3 May and network expects to have 
fourth account on line for late December start. Apportioned cost to 
each sponsor in time and talen t is $25,000 per week. American Machin- 
ery's 20-week run, with commercials and incidentals included, will 
cost close to $600,000. "Omnibus" has been averaging 12 on Trendex 
ratings. Overall production cost of program is $56,000 weekly. 

-SR~ 

Rolls Royce is scheduled to resume advertising in American market 
early in 1953. Victor A. Bennett Co., Rolls' agency, is now analyzing 
campaign's directions and dimensions. Bennett reports it has yet to 
decide which of air media it will pinpoint in recommendations. Cam- 
paign will probably include manufacturer's lower-priced model, the 
Bentley, which sells for $17,500. Rolls Royce is priced at $20,000. 

-SR- 

NBC's retaining of Horace Schwerin to pretest its pilot TV films is 
not exactly novel idea for motion-picture business. Samuel Goldwyn 
some years ago had George Gallup do audience testing before releasing 
Goldwyn productions. However NBC's move to reduce hit-and-miss to a 
minimum in its TV film operations is original in that field. Tieup 
with Schwerin by Robert W. Sarnof f , v. p. of NBC's film division, comes 
on heels of network's use of Schwerin to pretest commercials. (See 
"Check your TV commercial against five Schwerin basics" SPONSOR, 12 
November 1952. ) 
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REPORT TO SPONSORS for 1 .» December 1952 



Martinson 
uses radio 
for instant 
coffee debut 



Dry milk 
bows in with 
radio and TV 



Hansen 
heads 
farm 
directors 



AFTRA, nets 
argue over 
commentator 
definition 



N.Y. producers 
fear SAC may 
crack line 
via Coast 



"Freedom" 
backed by 
merchandising 



Joseph Martinson & Co. is latest coffee packer in New York area to 
enter j.ns tan t coffee fiel d. Brand name is Jomar. Advertising is 
being initiated with campaign on 6 New York radio stations through 
Neff-Rogow agency. (See "Instant Coffee: bouncing post-war baby" 
SPONSOR, 5 May 1952.) Incidentally, William Rogow has announced 
termination of his agency as of 1 January. 

-SR- 

Golden State Co. introducing a non-fat dry milk — Tekko — through spot 
radio and TV on West Coast — to be retailed exclusively through grocery 
stores. Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San Francisco, is agency. 

-SR- 

National Association of Radio Farm Directors climaxed 2-day convention 
in Chicago with election of Mai Hansen of WOW and WOW-TV, Om a ha, as 
president . Formerly organization's secretary-treasurer, he ranks as 
one of top practitioners in his field. (SPONSOR will carry section 
on Farm Radio in 29 December issue. ) 

-SR- 

Negotiations between AFTRA and networks on new wage scales for actors 
and announcers in TV and radio seemed about sewed up as SPONSOR was 
going to press. Union had asked for 20% over-all increase. Settle- 
ment amounts to 12Vz % for TV and 10 % f or r adio. One of several points 
to be smoothed out concerned newscasters. AFTRA insisted on written 
definition which would draw line between commentators and newscasters 
so that latter could be subject to AFTRA jurisdiction. Union's argu- 
ment: It has found many newscasters get less than announcers and only 
way to even things up would be to draw distinction between an H. V. 
Kaltenborn and a reader of news bulletins. 

-SR- 

New York producers of film commercials appear divided over how long 
strike called against them by Screen Actors Guild will last. Some 
expect walkout to drag through January — that is, if advertiser and 
agency maintain solid front. Other producers look to their counter- 
part s in Hollywood to cr a ck st atic s itu ation by working out settlement 
with SAG. Meanwhile practically all film commercial production was 
completely shut down as SPONSOR went to press. Agencies reported 
their clients were loath to have work switched to film producers in 
smaller cities using non-union talent for fear of bringing on "unfair 
practices" boycott by AFL. Coast producers in meantime have been 
furnished data covering previous negotiations between SAG and New York 
producers. Data was passed on by ad agency spokesman in New York. 

-SR- 

Frederic W. Ziv backing up sales of transcribed radio series, "Free- 
dom, U.S.A.," starring Tyrone Power, with exceptionally extens ive 
mercha ndis in g cam paign. Merchandising material consists of anywhere 
from 1,500 to 40,000 pieces — depending on size of market — of such 
material as store-window posters, in-store cards, "I Like America" 
club membership cards, buttons, and paper hats. Series has been 
bought to date by about 600 clients. 
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STARTS WITH A BANG 



IN 



MOBIL 



ALABAMA 



WITH 15,000 
SETS IN USE 



WKAB-TV Channel 48 on the air MID-DEC. 

Another TV market is ready — an eager market, 
so hungry for primary television service that 
15,000 sets were installed before the announced 
opening date of WKAB-TV! Mobile area dealers 
are still installing sets as fast as they can get 
them. 

For this worthy audience WKAB-TV's schedule 
is rapidly filling with top CBS and DuMont 
shows under interim agreement. 




"Availabilities are going 
fast ! Better get in touch 
with Forjoe right away!" 



— KABBY 



Represented 
Nationally by 



*foty>e 



AND 
COMPANY 



Offices in: New York, Chicago, AHanra, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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ARTICLES 



DEPARTMENTS 



li-erage radio slut inn circulation up despite TV 

Majority of stations in Nielsen Coverage Service cross-section show increases 
since '49 BMB. Full NCS station reports already out; area studies next month 



To the in fin about to sign a film-show contract 

Here are six basic points to check before you sign to sponsor a film show. 
Among them: Are you protecled against law suits growing out of film rights? 
Will all the shows in the series live up to the promise of the pilot reel? 



"fCriff io-TV best sales tools we ever had" — Mavs 

Chicago candy leader says this about air media because: ( I ) They've kept 
Mars number one in its field: (2) More than doubled its sales since it went on air 



Itattle of I he seat covers 

The more a type of product is advertised, the bigger its market. That's the con- 
clusion you can draw from entry of national auto seat-cover firm into New Haven 
market with heavy soot radio campaign. Both Rayco and local advertisers gained 
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So you want to buy a "tuntleuv" 

Here's a buyer's guide to the various types of network radio package participa- 
tion plans (ABC's Pyramid: CBS' Power Plan; MBS' Multi-Messaqe Plan; NBC's 
Operation Tandem, the prototype). Gives costs, minimum buy, cost-per-M data 



II nlly wood's new TV factories 

CBS, NBC television cities in Hollywood may cut production costs for clients by 
as much as 30% once they hit stride. Story told in pictures, brief text 

Why l*hillips stresses spot 

Using gasoline with different volatility in different regions, Phillips likes oppor- 
tunity to vary its sale; pitch market by-market; uses spot radio, TV programs Hit 



COMING 



Tlie single rate for radio 

Is it good for clients? Is it qoing to spread to more stations and regionals in 
the near future? SPONSOR is seeking best-informed opinions 

2H December 
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Tumi radio section 

Objective of this group of articles will be to help clients use fa r m radio more 
effectively. Topics include: +ips to consumer advertisers on farm radio; facts 
about the farm market; farm radio success stories 

2U December 

How to kill a TV commercial 

Picture-story in upcoming issue will tell what not to do in a TV pitch 
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More Leading Jobbers 

in Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 

Praise 

KWKH 



Q. T. HARDTNER, JR., President 
Ocean Coffee Co., 
Hardtner Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, SAYS: 

"KWKH is Ark-La-Tex's 
favorite radio station" 




HAROLD W. HARGROVE, 
Sales Manager 

Shreveport Beverage Agency 
i(Jax Division), Shreveport, SAYS: 

"KWKH has been the greatest 
single factor in building 
demand" 




'AMES E. CAWTHON, President 
Shreveport Grain & Elevator Co., 
ihreveport, SAYS: 

'For several years we have 
i) used KWKH with unfailing 
I success" 




I 



V 



JL/very smart, progressive manufacturer knows that a 
good distributor can make all the sales difference in 
the world, in any market. That's why more and more 
heads- up companies are not only working with the 
very best jobbers and distributors available, but are 
also asking their advice about local business conditions, 
regional peculiarities, and the best advertising values 
in each market. They knoiv that local men know the 
local picture best. 

The three men at the left are among the most success- 
ful distributors in Shreveport — the natural distribution 
center for the big Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas area. Read 
the excerpts we've taken from letters they've recently 
written us — then ask your Shreveport distributor for 
his recommendations on radio in this area! 



KWKH 

A Shreveport Times Station 

Texas 



SHREVEPORT f LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company 
Representatives 



Arkansas 

Henry Clay, General Manager 



50,000 Watts • CBS Radio 



Good Company 





that's what 
you like about 
the South 's 



WJB 



The list of consistent WJBO adver- 
tisers reads like a Who's Who of na- 
tional and local business. Here are 
a few of the moi e-than-fifty firms 
using WJBO's facilities consecutive- 
ly for eight years or more: 



Cottons, Inc; 


15 years 


The Dal ton Company 


15 " 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 


15 " 


Goudchaux's 


15 " 


Kornmeyer Furniture Co. 


15 " 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 


14 " 


Jackson Brewing Co. 


13 " 


I' lough Sales Corp. 


12 " 


Chattanooga Medicine Co. 


10 " 


Colgate- Palmolive-l'eet Co. 


8 " 



One hundred and twenty-two adver- 
tisers have been on WJBO for five 
years or more. 

The combination of WJBO coverage. 
plus the industrial and agricultural 
growth of the Baton Rouge trading 
area, accounts for this good com- 
pany. It stays because it gets results. 



NBC's ft [5,000 watt if filiate in Baton Rouge, U. 



^JBO 

ttii x 'WBRL.(FM) 



AfnUATtD WITH THE STATlTIMtS AND MORNING ADVOCATE! 
FURTHER DATA FROM OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES i 

GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. i 





Robert J. Landry 



Huh s-tt e ross- the- sc reen 

Mrs. Carl Moseby was born in Sweden, is the widow of a Ru- 
manian-Greek aetor. the wife of a Norwegian, and she lives, now an 
American citizen, in swank Beverly Hills, Gal. Her wealth derives 
from the Brostrom family, a name with the pong in Stockholm of 
the name DuPont in Wilmington. The Brostrom properties include, 
among others, the Swedish-American ship line and the Scandinavian 
Airline. All of which would ordinarily be grist for the society 
columns rather than this department of men. money, and motives 
except for Mrs. Moseby having a European heiress' pressing interest 
in a comfortable supply of American dollars which led her into the 
production of movies for American television. 



We train our binoculars on Copenhagen. Denmark, and the Moseby 
production company which has taken up quarters there. Denmark 
provides, rent free, authentic scenery for the series. First item of 
economy. It seems that during the German occupation the Danes 
used up energy and expressed patriotism creating a museum village 
honoring their own past. This subtly illustrated that the Danes were 
civilized people at a time when Germans didn't know enough to 
excuse themselves when they belched. The museum village exactly 
suited the needs of a series of 13 half-hour "featurettes" derived from 
the 168 world-famous tales of the Danish writer Hans Christian An- 
derson, re-named by a Hollywood wag. Hans Non-Sectarian Anderson. 



Denmark's own film industry was pretty kaput. Film studios and 
film technicians were not busy. Item again for economy. Finally, 
out of pride, the Danish state ballet and other Danish organizations 
for culture gladly cooperated on the cuff. Item for economy. Also 
note: A first-class aetor in Copenhagen is charmed to be paid 
$150 a week. 

* # * 

The Moseby company proceeds. Native production liaisons do 
the contracting and the contacting (wise in any country at any 
time) and finer cooperation could not be had. The cameraman is 
British, as are some of the actors, since an English language sound 
track is essential to the invasion of American television and the accu- 
mulation of yum-yummy American dollars. Carl Moseby acts as pro- 
ducer of the series. A Hollywood studio veteran, Malviri Wald, is 
writer-director. His credits are elbow-long but he has taken up resi- 
dence in a foreign land, bringing over his wife and children, because 
this gives- him a front-row seat in TV. 



The movie industry of western Europe (Italy excepted) is mori- 
bund. Hence interest in American TV films is keen, especially as 

I fHca.se turn to page 85) 
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in new haven 





\ he first vehicle-actuated traffic control service in the 
uartii had its humble beginning in a two-room laboratory 
next ttt the Yale Art Museum in 1928. The Automatic Signal 
Lorporation joined forces a few years later with Eastern 
Engineering Company. T inlay as Eastern Industries, inc., 
they are the largest manufacturer of traffic control apparatus 
in the country. Their amazing system of traffic light 
regulation, completely directed by the flow of vehicular 
travel — their roilar-controtted speed checking equipment — 
and their toll recording devices for parkways and bridge* are 
tn successful operation in cities across the nation* For 
Eastern it is a business exceetling a million dollars yearly. 



New Haven is the home of over 550 
enterprising and prosperous industries, large 
and small* They make it a rich market of 
prime importance to advertisers. 



Best place to reach the people of New Haven, and to stimulate 
their buying action, is at home via WNIIC. They stay tuned to 
the Voice of New Haven, almost as though it were radar-controlled 
by Eastern Industries* Is JFV//C on your current station list? 




new haven New England's first 

complete broadcasting service 

Represented nationally by the Katz Agency 
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FIJI RADIO EXPANDS 

Far from ceasing operations, com- 
mercial radio in the Fiji Island group 
is on the eve of considerable expan- 
sion. 

ZJY Suva at present operates with a 
500-watl transmitter hut a new 2.000- 
vvatt transmitter is on the site and 
awaiting power and audio line connec- 
tions. (A hurricane which recently 
swept the islands delayed new works 
of this description. I 

Programing is of a general nature 
and covers breakfast, daytime, and 
evening sessions. Announcements 
range from 25 to 100 words plus ses- 
sions and sessionettes of one-, five-. 
10-. 15-. 30-. anrl 60-minute duration. 
We use live copy or recorded material 
of 78. 33 Vh- and tape reproductions. 
Program material is normally record- 
ed at 33 l /:s on 16" disks. 

ZJV rates are low in comparison 
with your local stations rates. There 
are 3.000 licensed sets in the islands. 
In addition free sets are made avail- 
able to Fijian native villages for com- 
munal listening. Total population is 
301,959. The languages used: English 
for Europeans while the Fijians and 
Indians are mainly tri-lingual, i.e., 
speaking English. Fijian, and Hindus- 
tani. 

C. T. Sl'ROL'LE 

Ad vertising Manager 
Broadcasting Dept.. Amalgamated 

Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. 
Sydney, Australia 



BOOMING BRAZIL 

We have a good market for sponsors, 
for Sao Paulo is a boom city ; it is. a> 
a matter of fact, the fastest growing 
city in the world. The latest census 
shows a population of 2.600.000 in- 
habitants. 

Sao Paulo is the most important 
road and railroad center of the coun- 
try and is the natural supplier and 
distributor for all the 21 states of Bra- 
zil. It is the largest industrial center of 
South America. There are only three 
cities in the I . S. which are larger 
than Sao Paulo: New York. Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 

Of the three television stations in 



Brazil — one in l!io de Janeiro and two 
in Sao Paulo— onrs. Radio I elc\ isao 
Paulista. Channel 5. programs almost 
entirely with li\e talent, as we have 
great difficulty in obtaining films. This 
is due both to restrictions on new films 
and exchange difficulties 

Television is still such a novelty that 
there is some opposition to the prices 
being paid by the sponsors, who were 
used to the prices of radio advertising. 
They are not yet completely assured 
that the power of a television ad is a 
hundred times more effective than thai 
which appeals only to one sen-e. 

Will radio, theatre, and mov ies suf- 
fer from the expansion of television? 
Too bad. Wasn't the railway car su- 
perseded by the automobile and the 
new concrete roads? Wasn't the steam 
boat supplanted by the airplane? The 
oldest must give place to the newest: 
this is the law of evolution. 

VI Mill) \I()\TKlRO DlMZ Jl i\C/t KIH \ 

Direct or-Su per in tend en t 

Radio Televisao Paulista 

Sao Paulo. Brazil 



RADIO SAARBRUCKEN 

You might be interested to know 
that Radio Saarbriicken has made the 
Pepsi-Cola jingle so popular through- 
out this part of former Germany that 
the children are singing it in the 
streets. It goes like this: 
Pepsi-Cola, hei das ziseht. 
eisgekiihlt. vvie das erfrischt. 
Duft und Labsal jeder Sehhiek. 
Pepsi-Cola gluck. gluck. gluck. 

Hans H. Ti'XEis 
Com m ercial Manager 
Pad io Sua rl> rii eke n 
Soar, France 



• lVpM- Cola's (rcnnaii jingle t rau->(ai«** into 
Fti»1 ish tlit|<.lv : 

I'epsi-Oola, llov* it sizzl*'*. 

ice-cnnlcd, Iioh it rrf reslirs. 

Fragrant anil ta-ty, each flriiik, 

l*ep«.i-Oola, P"h>- "nip- ?ntp. 



LUXEMBOURG RADIO 

Luxembourg Radio's French trans- 
mitter covers up to 75 T of the total 
radio homes in France and Belgium 
plus the rest of French-speaking Europe 
east to Warsaw and west to Portugal. 
I France itself has no commercial ra- 
dio. ) There is no other effective radio 
coverage for advertisers except Radio 
Monte Carlo in the south. The Eng- 
lish transmitter, operating at night 
only , covers all of England. There is 




Fitting o Medium 
to a Market 



WSYR 



ACUSE 



NBC 
AFFILIATE 



Covers All 
of the Rich 




Write, Wire, Phone 
or 

Ask Headley-Reed 
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Covers ALL 
of the Rich 
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Write, Wire, Phone 
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As we say 
in Quebec: 



Joyeux 
Noel 

et 

Bonne 
Heureuse 

Anneel 



from Canada's 
greatest 
mail puller 



I 



7,000,000 letters in 1952 ! 

CBS Outlet In Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 



no commercial radio in England either. 
As a result Radio Luxembourg is sold 
out hut sponsors can get time if they 
are patient enough. 

Radio Luxembourg had only 32 
sponsors in 1946; now lias 151. Big- 
gest U.S. -origin sponsors on the 
French station: Carter Products, Col- 
gate. Goodrich. Lever Bros. Biggest on 
the English transmitter: Colgate, Gil- 
lette, Intl. Chemical (Kolynos), Lever, 
Mars (candy). Miles Labs., Phillips, 
Carter. Wander. Seventy percent of 
all French programs are produced by 
one packager. Les Programmes de 
France of Paris. 

Guy Ho lam 

U . S. representative 

Radio Luxembourg 



ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
% 

ft 
ft 
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I 7 CKAG 

| MONTREAL 

1 ' 730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 

ft 

*» Representatives: 

*»> Adam J. Young Jr. - New York, Chicago 

2 Omer Renaud & Co. — Toronto 



CUBAN TELEVISION 

Here is a recent list of American ad- 
vertisers and their agencies using the 
CMQ-TV .Network in Cuba: Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia (Bassave, Publici- 
dad); Artistic Foundation, Meiiiien. 
Pepsi-Cola. Ford. Pan American Stand- 
ard Brands, Pan American World Air- 
ways, Shenvin Williams (all Godoy & 
Cross) ; Goodrich (Grant) ; Califor- 
nia Packing. Esso (Cuastella-McCaim- 
Erickson ) ; Campbell Soup. S. C. John- 
son & Son, Miles Labs.. Smith, Kline 
& French Labs.. Zonite (all Publicidad 
Inter - Americana) ; General Foods 
(Publicidad Mestre, Conill & Co.): 
Home Products of Cuba (Soria. Ruiz 
y Cia.) : Colgate, GE, P&G fall direct). 

M. A. Gutierrez 
Sales Manager 
CMQ-TV Network 
Havana 



LOURENCO MARQUES RADIO 

The operation of Lourenco Marques 
Radio is almost unique since, firstly, it 
broadcasts on short wave only and. sec- 
ondly, although situated outside the 
Union of South Africa, all of its many 
sponsors are located in the Union. In 
spite of the fact that it faces strong 
competition from the local Springbok 
Radio, Lourenco Marques hillings are 
the highest in its history'' — with no in- 
crease in rates since 194B. (Springbok 
is Government-owned although com- 
mercial; Lourenco Marques is in Por- 
tuguese East Africa — sponsor.) 

During the first year of operation of 
Springbok Radio (1950) our billings 



dropped by approximately one-third, 
but once the novelty appeal had worn 
off and advertisers were in a position 
to assess the relative merits of Spring- 
bok Radio and Lourenco Marques, 
there was a slow but steady upswing 
in our billings until today when we are 
doing record figures and our turnover 
is increasing from month to month. 
As you will note from one of the en- 
closed leaflets, the reason for this is 
largely because we are able to offer 
listeners in the Union at a lower cost- 
per- 1,000 than our competitor. 

Springbok Radio is. of course, in a 
very fortunate position as although it 
operates on a national basis, it has 
broadcast band transmitters in most 
of the large centers. 

Frank Lamping 

Managing Director 

Davenport & Meyer {Pty.) Ltd., 

Johannesburg, commercial managers 
for Lourenco Marques Radio 



SPANISH-LANGUAGE RADIO 

Was interested to read your note of 
Spanish language stations' prosperity 
in your October 6 Report to Sponsors. 

We have now established why 
Spanish-language advertisers prosper. 

Our "Pantry and Medicine Cabinet 
Survev" in 374 Latin American homes 
in the Greater Austin Area establishes 
beyond doubt "percentage of usage" 
and "brand preferences" in all basic 
lines of food and drugs. 

Copies will he made available to 
interested advertisers upon request. 

Frank Stewart 
Manager 
KTXN 
Austin, Tex. 



INTERNATIONAL BASICS 

Under separate cover we are send- 
ing you an order to supply sponsor 
for 12 months. 

In the meantime. I am wondering 
whether you would be good enough to 
let me have two copies of your World 
Commercial Radio Map, which I 
understand was published in your 
issue dated 14th Jul) . 

Allan Rlomkield 
Film- & Radio Mgr. 
IF. S. Crawford Ltd. 
London. England 

• The map referred to abo\e appeared in 
SPONSORS International Hasics Section. The 
International llaslcs Section Is available with 
subscript ions. Fxtra copies cost 1 Oe earn. 
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SPONSOR 




twice a day 

MONDAY-FRIDAY / MONDAY-SATURDAY 

2-3 P.M. Oil 9-11 P.M. 

K Y A 



SAN FRANCISCO 

Covering Northern California's 3,000,000 People 




AUKEE 



ONE OF 

INDEPENDENT 
RADIO STATIONS! 

GKE.YWEU ™m EVER 
f.V 19S2 



# 
t 



Largest Volume of Business 
in 16 Years. 

456 Satisfied Customers. .. 

87 National Advertisers 
. . . Consistent Renewals 

Constant Hocpsr Ratings 
. . . Among Top Five In- 
dies in Nation 

Provides up to 2'/2 Times 
Net Stations' Audience Per 
Dollar 

Top Air Personalities . . . 
Air Salesmen . . . Merchan- 
dising That Moves 

All Major Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin Sports 

'Round the Clock News 
Staff . . . Strong Commu- 
nity Affairs Voice 




r 





Harry Chesley 

V.P., Coodinalor Advertising Sales & Merchandising 

Philip Morris Co., Lid.. Inc. 

That's a long title Harry carries around l ut he has a successful 
vales record equally long to go with it. Only five months in his 
present assignment, Harry came to Philip Morris after three years 
as vice president in charge of national sales for Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Big switch? Not according to Ham . "There's not much differ- 
ence between selling Pepsi-Cola and Philip Morn- cigarettes. The 
common problems are distribution, display, and mas.- sales, ' he says. 

He'll have a chance to prove his sales prowess — not only with the 
long-established Philip Morris brand of cigarettes but with the 
lecently introduced king-size Dunhills. Aware of the growing popu- 
larity of the longer cigarettes. Philip Morris coupled the das* name 
of Dunhill with the 85 mm. length demanded by a large segment 
of the public. 

One of the main vehicles used to carry the Dunhill sales message 
is the 1/y Hero show starring Robert dimming ■:. The commercials 
on this program ty pif ) Harry's approach. "We put the emphasis 
on personalized selling as opposed to the technical rigmarole. No 
statistics and research muino jumbo. We tell the public 'Something 
wonderful happens when you change to Philip Morris' and we mean 
it. But we also tell them that in order for us to continue to supply 
them with entertaining programs they have to go out and buy 
our product." 

Harry used the personalized sidling approach when he was with 
l'epsi-Cola. "'I believe that Faye Emerson on T\ did a line job of 
getting Pepsi out of the kitchen and into many better class living 
rooms. She convinced a lot of people that a Pepsi-Cola bottle wasn't 
out of place in any setting. " 

lli> first job after leav ing the Chicago College of Commerce was 
with Swift & Co. Later, with the Pabst Brewing Co. (a "premium" 
beer) he worked his way up to national sales promotion director. 

During the war Harry was an aide to Gen. "Hap'' Arnold, later 
he became assistant secretary of the air staff. Going back to Pabsl. he 
look over a West Coast distributorship. He and his partner built up 
the business so successfully that Harry couldn't resist a capital gains 
>ale of his interest in 1949. 

Born in Towson. Maryland. Harry now lives in Greenwich. Conn., 
with his wife and two sons. ★ ★ + 



W E M P WEMP FM 

24 HOURS OF MUSIC, NEWS, SPORTS 
HUGH SO ICE,, JR., Gen. .Mgr. 
HfFAOL£*.ltEED. Nad Rtp. 
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SPONSOR 




//v fAe South's Largest Market Area 
fawiecC 4y Memphis No. 1 Station 




REPRESENTED BY THE 



If you're looking for bigger and better markets 
to conquer, here are two strong points in your 
favor in the Mid-South: (I) The Memphis Mar- 
ket comprises 76 rich counties with a buying 
potential of over $2 Billion. (2) You can get 
complete coverage of this vital area with a 
single schedule on WREC. With the highest 
Hooper rating of Any Memphis radio station, 
WREC has the power, the engineering perfec- 
tion and the quality programming to keep a 
steady audience of interested listeners in a 
receptive mood. And, WREC prestige adds 
impetus to buying, too! 

MEMPHIS NO. 1 STATION 

Celebrating Our 30th Anniversary Year 

TZ AGENCY • AFFILIATED WITH CBS RADIO 600 KC, 5000 WATTS 
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MISTER PLUS 



Like everything else wrought by 
man, every advertising medium has a 
hitch in it. Skywriting is splendid — 
except on windy days and during 
rainy spells. Newspapers are nice — 
but it takes so many of them to get 
your story into different markets from 
coast to coast. Magazines are mighty 
fine — if only your sales and distribution 
pattern happened to fit a given 
publisher's total circulation. And 
television is tremendous — but it still 
costs so much to reach so small 
a fraction of your 48-state market. 




There is even a hitch in network radio, 
the only true mass medium. All four 
networks blanket the biggest centers, 
of course — but recent research reveals 
that only one of the four really 
dominates the 17,000, 000-family radio 
audience throughout Non -TV America 
. . . largely because this network, single- 
handed, provides more stations there 
than the other three combined. Mutual 
is the one network with this unique 
plus — and timely rate adjustments 
make Mutual the one network for you 
to hitch to . . . right now for '53. 




the plus network of 560 affiliates 



waiting for 



cable clea 



for your 
TV film 



program?. 




you can do better with SPOT— much better 



If your TV program is on film, you need never wait on the cable 

for clearances, or be blocked out of markets because of inadequate 

cable service. Build your national coverage on a Spot basis, 

and you'll find that stations clear time more readily for Spot — 

in markets of your own choice. And you'll save on Spot time charges — 

enough to cover film prints, their distribution and other costs. 

Get the full details from your Katz representative. 



THE KATZ AGENCY, INC • Natioiial Advertising Representatives 
488 madison avenue, new york 22, new york • Chicago • 10s angeles • san francisco • Atlanta • Dallas • Kansas city • Detroit 
16 SPONSOR 



New and renew 
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3. 



New ©si EtmU® Networks 

SPONSOR 



Cream of Wheat Corp 

Durkee Famous Foods 

Ceneral Products Corp 

S. C. johnson & Son 
Jules Montcnicr Inc 
Philip Morris & Co, Ltd 
Mutual of Omaha 

Packard Motor Car Co 

Seeman Bros 

Seeman Bros 

Int'l Cellucotton Prods 

Sonotone Hearing Aids 

Svlvania Electric Prods 

Texas Company 

Willys-Overland Motors 

Wine Corp of America 



AGENCY 



STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



B BDO 


CBS 


1 23 


I r> "» Rnr'not't' Crt 




I to 


Dean Simmons 


ABC 


60 


Needham, Louis & Brorby 


MBS 


540 


Ea/ie Ludgin & Co 


CBS 


125 


Blow Co 


CBS 


200 


Sozcil & Jacobs 


MBS 


540 


Maxon, Inc. 


CBS 


200 


Wm. H. Weintraub 


CBS 


200 


Wm. H. Weintraub 


CBS 


200 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


NBC 


189 


Kudner 


CBS 


166 


Roy S. Durstine 


MBS 


500 


Kudner 


ABC 


337 


Ewell & Thurber 


ABC 


350 


Weiss & Celler 


NBC 


186 



Sat 1 1:05-30 am; start 
W, F 10:45-11 am; 1 
PST; 



Crand Central Station; 

13 Dec 
When A Cirl Marries; M, 

Dec; 52 wks 
Hall of Musical Fame; M-F 10:15-30 am; 

26 Nov; 52 wks 
Frank Singiser; M-Sat 10:30-35 am; 1 (an; 52 wks 
What's My Line?; W 9:30-10 pm; 3 Dec; 52 wks 
My Little Margie; Sun 8:30-9 pm; start 7 Dec 
Mutual of Omaha Calling; Th 25 Dec; 2-3 pm; 

special Xmas prog 
Presidential Inauguration: T 20 Jan; 11:30 am-5 

pm; also Inauguration Ball; 11:15 pm-12 midn 
It Happens Every Day; Th 4-4:05 pm ; 20 Nov; 

50 wks 

Nora Drake; Th 2:30-45 pm; 20 Nov; 50 wks 
John Cameron Swayze; M-F 10:30-35 pm; 5 Jan; 
52 wks 

Cedric Adams; Sun 4:55-5 pm; 30 Nov; 52 wks; 

also M 10:35-40 pm; 1 Dec; 52 wks 
The Shadow; Sun 5-5:30 pm (15-min seg) ; 4 Jan; 

26 wks 

Metropolitan Opera; Sat 2 pm to concl; 29 Nov; 
18 bdests 

Presidential Inauguration; T 20 Jan; 11:30 am- 
4:30 pm 

John Cameron Swayze; Th 20 Nov; M, W, F 
10:30-35 pm; 24 Nov thru 2 |,->n 



Renewed on Radio Networks 

SPONSOR AGENCY 



Amer. Federation of Labor 
Burton Dixie Corp 

Continental Baking Co 
Ceneral Mills, Inc 

Ceneral Motors Corp 
Coodyear Tire & Rubber 
S. C. Johnson & Son 



Kellogg Co 

P. Lorillard Co 



Furman & Feiner 
lurner Advertising 

Ted Bates 
Knox Reeves 

Kudner 
Kudner 

Needham, Louis & Brorby 



STATIONS 



MBS 150 
ABC 134 

CBS 53 
ABC 26 

ABC 326 
ABC 313 
MBS 540 



Philco Corp 

Philco Corp 
Toni Co 



Leo Burnett 


MBS 


540 


Lennen & Newell 


MBS 


540 


Hutchins 


ABC 


330 


Hutchins 


ABC 


310 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


A BC 


333 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 

Frank Edwards; M-F 10-10:15 am; 1 Jan; 52 wks 
Paul Harvey News; Sun 10-10:15 pm; 30 Nov; 
52 wks 

Crand Slam, M-F 11:30-45 am; 17 Nov; 52 wks 
Joe Emerson's Hymn Time; M-F 3-3:15 pm; 22 

Dec; 52 wks 
Henry J. Taylor; M 8-8.15 pm; 15 Dec: 52 wks 
Createst Story; Sun 5:30-6 pm; 4 Jan; 52 wks 
Newscasts; M-F; Holland tingle, 11:25-30 am, 
H. R. Baukhage, 12:15-25 pm; Sam Hayes, 2:25- 
30 pm; Cecil Brown, 5:55-6 pm; also five 
5-min newscasts on Sat; 1 Jan; 52 wks 
Bill Hickok; M, W, F 5:30-55 pm; 1 Jan; 52 wks 
Queen for a Day; M-F 11:45-12 noon seg; 1 Jan; 
52 wks 

Breakfast Club; M-F 9:45-10 am seg; 29 Dec; 
52 wks 

Edwin C. Hill; M-F 10:30-35 pm; 29 Dec; 52 wks 
Break the Bank; T, Th, 11:30-45 am segs; 18 
Nov; 52 wks 



New National Spot Radio 

SPONSOR PRODUCT 



Business 

AGENCY 



STATIONS-MARKET CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet 

Druggists Supply 

Corp 
Ford Dealers 

Ceneral Foods Corp 



Lincoln -Mercury 
Modene Paint Co 

Pontiac Motor Div 



Cashmere Bouquet 

hand lotion 
Drug supplies 

1953 Ford autos 

Maxwell House In- 
stant Coffee 

Automobiles 

Odor-Free product 
line 



1953 Pontiac autos 



Sherman & Marquette, 
NY 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, NY 

J. Walter Thompson, > 
NY 

Benton & Bowles, NY 



Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
NY 

Frederick-Clinton Co, 
NY 



MacManus, John & 
Adams, Detroit 



25 mkts 
150 mkts 
15 mkts 
8 mkts 



About 350 stns 
coast-to-coast 

6 cities: Boston, [ 
Quincy, Springfield,] 
Mass.; New Haven, 
Waterbury, Conn.; 
Bangor, Me. 

About 500 stns 



Annct campaign; 17 Nov, 3 
wks 

2-wk Xmas prom campaign; st 
1 Dec; 8 Dec in Tex & Okla 

Annct campaign; 9 Dec; 3 ds 
to 2 wks each mkt 

One-min anncts; 20-sec stn 
breaks; short-term satura- 
tion campaign; Dec 

Anncts, varying lengths; main- 
ly early am time; Dec 

Anncts, parties, progs; inten- 
sive schedule launched Oct 



One-min, 20-sec anncts; sup- 
plemented by heavy dealer 
scheds locally; saturation 
campaign; Dec 



In next issue: New and Renewed on Television (Network and Spot); 
Station Representation Changes; Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 








Numbers after names 
refer to New and Re- 
new category 

Richard Rawls < 1 I 

Harry Camp I 1 ) 

Harold Ridalh (1 ) 

Bill Simpson ( i ) 

1 ic Rowland <A) 
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Ynf iotifif Broadcast Sales Executives 

NAME FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Clarence C. Alexander 
William R. Alford 
Ceorge Baron 
Robert Blake 
Ceorge Baren Bregge 
Harry Camp 
Robert C. Canepa 
Neil D Cline 
Stan Corarey 
John H. D'Aiutolo 
Fred I. Ceiger 
Albert ). Cillen 
Richard D. Cillespie 
Richard W. Colden 
Byron Coodell 
Payson Hall 

Herbert W. Hobler 
Robert Hyland 
lack Ishmole 
Warren lennings 
Cy Kaplan 
Ann Knowleton 
Robert E. Lyall 
A. 1. Marshall |r. 
lacK Martin 
Ed Mason 

William M. Materne 
Ray McCarthy 
Conald Menard 
Robert Merryman 
lohn Mitchell 
F. Sibley Moore 
Ceorge Nickson 
lack O'Mara 
Kenneth M. Quaife 
Richard B. Rawls 
Michael A. Renault 
Robert M. Reuschle 
Harold Ridalls 
Thomas P. Robinson 
William V. Rothrum 
Vic Rowland 
Hartley L. Samuels 
Bill Simoson 
Haan J. Tyler 
lames A. Wethington 
lohn H. White 



RHZ-Cadena Azul net, Cuba, mgr of opers 
WSYR, WSYR-TV, Syracuse, comml sis mgr 
KOWL, Santa Monica, Cal, acct exec 
WOR, WOR-TV, NY, dir publ 
WDTV, Pittsb, asst sis dir 
WQAM, Miami, Fla, asst gen mgr 
Own food firm, St. Louis 
WHAS, WHAS-TV, Louisville, superv of sis 
Nash Motor Co, Cinci, sis prom mgr 
WOR-TV, NY, TV sis stf 
WACE, Syracuse, comml mgr 
WSYR-TV, Syracuse, chg local Or regl TV sis ! 
WKRC, Cinci, publ dir 
Lester Lewis Assoc, NY, prog prod 
CBS TV, NY, sis dept 

Meredith Pub Co, Des Moines, radio-TV execj 

NBC TV, NY, acct exec sis dept 
KMOX, St. Louis, chg natl sis 
Peerless TV Prod, NY, chg sis prom 
W|Z, NY, comml mgr 
World Bdcstg, midwest sis exec 
KDON, Salinas, Cal, comml mgr 
Pacific Borax Co, midwest div sis mgr 
WSYR, Syracuse, chief radio slsmn 
KCNA, Tucson, sis dept 

KXXX, Colby, Kans, asst mgr, chg farm prog 

WPZ, NY, mgr 

KMOX, St. Louis, dir pub rel 

WDTV, Pittsb, sis stf 

WISH, Indianapolis, sis stf 

United Artists TV, NY, vp 

W|R, Detr, asst treas 

KXXX, Colby, Kans, mgr 

|ohn I. Edwards & Asso, Hywd, mdsg exec ' 

WOW, Omaha, sis dept 

ABC TV, NY, dir stn rels 

W|Z, NY, acct exec 

McCann-Erickson, NY, assoc media dir 

KRSC, Seattle, mgr 

ABC Sales Dept, NY, bus mgr 

WSYR, WSYR-TV, Syracuse, nrog dir 

ABC Western Div, dir radio-TV publ 

W|Z, NY, acct exec 

KRSC. Seattle, sis mgr 

KFI-TV, LA, gen mgr 

Wm. C. Rambeau, NY, sis mgr & vp 

KXOK, St. Louis, acct exec 



Creat Plains TV Properties stns, gen mgr 
Same, dir of sis 
Same, sis mgr 

WCBS Radio, NY, dir publ rel 
Same, sis dir 

WDOK, Cleve, vp Or gen mgr 
KMOX, St. Louis, mdsg mgr 
Same, dir radio Or TV 
WLW-T, Cinci, sis rep 
O. L. Taylor, NY, sis stf 
WSYR-TV, Syracuse, mgr TV sis 
WHAS-TV, Louisville, sis mgr 
Frederic W Ziv, NY, radio sis prom dept 
NBC Spot Sales, NY, mgr sis devel Or res 
Robert Meeker Assoc, NY, sis stf 
Same, dir radio Or TV (Meredith owns WHEN, Syra- 
cuse, WOW, Omaha, KPHO, Phoenix) 
CBS TV Network Sales, NY, acct exec 
Same, gen sis mgr 
Same, acct exec 

CBS Radio Spot Sales, NY, acct exec 
WONS, Hartford, Conn, sis mgr 
Same, stn mgr 

WLW stns, Ohio, dir field mdsg 

Same, mgr radio sis 

KNOC, Nogaies, Ariz., stn mgr 

Same, mgr: also vp Western Plains Bdcstg Co 

ABC, natl spot sis mgr, owned radio stns 

Same, acct exec 

Same, opers mgr 

WLW-T, Cinci, sis rep 

Screen Cems, NY, gen sis mgr 

Same, vp 

KEEP, Twin Falls, Idaho, mgr 
KTTV, LA, dir mdsg Or prom 
Same, asst sis mgr 
KPHO, KPHO-TV, Phoenix, stn mgr 
Same, sis mgr 

WHUM-TV, Reading, Pa, natl sis mgr 
KXRN, Renton, Wash, co-owner 

ABC Stn Rels Deots, regl mgr NY Or New England 
Central NY Bdcstg Corp, vp 
KONA, Honolulu, dir pub rel 
Same, mgr 

KXRN, Renton, Wash, co-owner 
Cuild Films, Hywd, west coast sis dir 
Same, exec vp 

KMOX, St. Louis, acct exec 



5. 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 

NAME FORMER AFFILIATION 



Ambrose |. Addis 
Lee H. Bristol, |r 
|ohn A. Burns 
Arthur A. Currie 
R. R. Fowler 
Cerald L. Hartman 

Bernard 0. Holsinger 

Wilmore H. Miller 
Alph B. Peterson 
lames W. Riley 

lohn K. Russell, Jr 

Herbert L. Shuttle- 
worth, II 
loseph J. Sullivan 

Fred Willis 



Pepsodent Co of Canada Ltd, dir 
Bristol-Myers Prods Div, NY, asst adv mgr 
Swift & Co, Chi, radio-TV adv mgr 
Sylvania Electric Prods, Buffalo, field sis mgr 
Natl Beer Wholesalers Assn, mdsg dir 
Bendix Home Appliances, South Bend, mp 
mktg 

Sylvania Electric Prods, Buffalo, asst gen sl» 

mgr, radio Or TV div 
Toni Co, Chi, vp 

Lever Bros, NY, mdsg mgr Pepsodent Div 
Bendix Home Appliances, South Bend, prod 

sis coordinator 
Bendix Home Appliances, South Bend, asst 

mgr mktg 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, NY, exec vp 
vp 

Sylvania Electric Prods, Buffalo, distr sis mgr 

Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
Toni Co, Chi, dir mkt res 



NEW AFFLIATION 



Lever Bros Pepsodent Div, NY, adv vp 

Same, adv mgr 

Pan-American Coffee Bureau, NY, adv mgr 

Same, asst gen sis mgr 

Miller Brewing Co, Milw, acting gen sis mgr 

Same, sis mgr new appliance line 

Same, gen sis mgr 

Sama, hd adv & brand prom depts 

Same, mdsg vp Pepsodent Div 

Same, sis mgr freezer div 

Same, sis m^r range div 

Same, pres 

Same, field sis mgr 

Same, also air creative adv Or media res 



6. 



New Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



Cannon Mills, NY 
Chrysler Dealers of NY 



PRODUCT (or service) 



Stockings, towels, bedspreads 
Chrysler autos 



Consolidated Home Furn Co, Chi and SF Appliances, housewares, clothing, etc. 

Dodge Dealers Assn of Kans City Dodge autos 

lohn H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md Dulany foods 

Kyron Foundation, Chi Medical products 
Postal Finance Co, Omaha, Neb; and Mu- i Loaning by mail 

tual Loan Co, Sioux City, Iowa 

Procter & Camble, NY Cleem toothpaste 

Swank, Inc. Attleboro, Mass Men's jewelry 



AGENCY 



N. W. Ayer & Son, NY (eff 2 |an) 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, NY 

(for TV in NY area) 
Bozell & Jacobs, Chi 
Scott Assoc, Kans City 
Erwin, Wasey & Co, NY 
Irvin Rose Agency, Hywd 
Bozell & Jacobs, Chi 

Compton, NY 

A. |. Silberstein-Bert Coldsmith, NY 



\urnhers ajter names 
refer In New and He- 
new eategory 

Albert J. Cillen M) 
C. (,. Alexander ( I ) 
I'avson II all (4) 
If. II. Miller (5) 
//. L SlmttlewoTth (5) 

I.. II. Bristol, Jr. (5) 
Amhiose J. Addis 1 5) 
Bernard llolsinper (!>) 
irthvr A. (.urrie (5) 
J. J. Sullivan (5) 




it* J 
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SPONSOR 



"..OUTSTANDING 

HUMANITARIAN SERVICE" 




Community service is its own reward, 
but enterprise that wins such an award as this 
means audiences that reward the Advertiser.. 
For greatest shows, 
brightest stars, 

richest returns, it's 

TELEVISION CHANNEL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Affiliated with CBS and DuMont Television Networks represented the Katz Agencq 
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For the first time in three years, circula- 
tion figures and up-to-date circulation 
values of radio have been measured. The 
A. C. Nielsen Co. has just released the 
results of the most comprehensive radio 
survey ever undertaken, covering every 
country in the U. S. In this advertisement 
NBC makes the first published report on 
the Nielsen Coverage Study. 



Here is the truth 



RIGHT NOW, THE VALUE OF NIGHTTIME 



NIGHTTIME RADIO 


1949-1952 TREND OF MEDIA COST/1000 


DELIVERS A MULTI-MILLION 


RADIO NETWORKS (EVENING; 


RADIO AUDIENCE:* 


PERCENT OECREASE 

NBC 17.5 SH^^H 




. . . at the lowest cost-per-thousand circulation in 


CBS 14.3 ^K^H 
MBS 9.3 




radio's history. 


ABC 9.1 t^^M 




. . . at only a fraction of the cost-per-thousand cir- 


MAGAZINES 


PERCENT INCREASE 


culation of any of the nation's top magazines. 


Lames' Homk Journal 


7.7 


While the cost-per-thousand circulation of 


Good Housekeeping 


8.4 


printed media has been steadily increasing since 


Woman's Home Companion 


8.9 


1949, the cost of nighttime radio has been 


Better Homes & Gardens 


11.8 


decreasing. 


Life 


14.S 


And NBC Radio's nighttime costs have shown 


McCall's 


16.0 


the greatest decrease. 


Saturday Evening Post 


16.9 


NBC's cost-per-thousand is now lower than any of the 


Collier's 


24.6 


networks . . . only 83 cents. 


Look 


25.4 • 




SOURCES ; 

Circulation-Radio Weekly Audience: 

HMB for 1949, NCS for 1962 
Magazines: ABC first six months 
each year 


COSTS. Radio: Net time cost " 2 hour, I 
weekly frequency I 
Magazines: Net cost Black and 
White full paKe based on the use • 
of every issue in a year. 



* 8,335,000 new radio sets have already been sold this year 



about nighttime radio 



RADIO IS GREATER THAN EVER BEFORE 



NBC nighttime radio reaches more homes per dollar 
than magazines, newspaper supplements, or network 
television. 

And NBC nighttime Radio does more for your ad- 
vertising dollar than any other radio network. 

Circulation — The new Nielsen Coverage Survey is 
the largest personal interview study ever made (a 
sample of 100,000 homes). It shows an NBC Radio au- 
dience of more than 16,000,000 homes on the average 
night . . . 25,466,870 different homes weekly . . . and NBC 
reaches additional millions of homes in successive weeks. 

NBC Radio's nighttime audience exceeds the next 
network by 1,275,000 homes each week. 

Sales Effectiveness — NBC Radio is the only net- 
work which has tested and proven its ability to sell ad- 
rertisers' products today — even in television markets. 
NBC-advertised products sell 20 f o to 111% better 



among their listeners than among people who are ex- 
posed to all other advertising. Here is documented proof 
of NBC Radio's outstanding impact on the habits of 
millions. 

Merchandising — Today, NBC Radio is the only 
network fully equipped to merchandise products suc- 
cessfully at the point-of-sale. Under the leadership of 
NBC's twelve district supervisors, NBC's affiliated 
stations actively work to sell their advertisers' products. 

Facilities — The farthest reaching voice in the nation 
is the NBC Radio Network. Through NBC's superior 
facilities, advertisers may reach millions of homes 
virtually untouched by other national media. 

Here, then, is the truth about nighttime radio. Never 
before has it offered better values. As Radio continues 
to offer even greater values to advertisers, so NBC 
continues to offer the greatest values in Radio. 

Sources for all atutt'ifn'tits uvaihihlc on rrqurst 



NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 

a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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America's Largest 

AUTOMOBILE 
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2nd Largest Retail 
Market 



KFWB 

LEADS 

all Independents* 




LOS ANGELES 
HAS MORE 
AUTOMOBILE RADIOS 

than these cities combined: 
Dallas, Miami, New Haven. Omahe, 
Salt Lake City, Providence, Trenton, 
Syracuse, Springfield, ML have 

TOTAL RADIO HOMES 
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of service in 

America's 
THIRD LARGEST 
MARKET 
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IVcic developments on SPONSOR stories 

See: "Five ways to promote TV programs'" 

Issue: 20 Oc tober 1952. p. 10 

Subject: The TV program guide magazines 
provide a top-notch promotion vehi- 
cle for TV shows 

The program guide magazines are one of the fastest-growing 
means of 1\ show promotion, providing advertisers with an audi- 
ence of T\ viewers who are not satisfied with cold newspaper 
program-listings and are willing to pay for eonvenienl-to-read 
schedules, 

I here are some 23 1\ program magazines published weekly in 
TV markets across the nation. Total circulation at present: roughly 
1.200.0(H). Leading the field are 77 Guide, with an average of 
475.000 copies in New York: 77' Forecast, with 210.000 in Chicago: 
77 Digest, with loO.OOO in Philadelphia (these three are mem- 
bers of ABC 1. 

Surveys show the influence of these magazines as program-infor- 
mation sources. Advertest Research recently completely a study for 
77 Guide lf»«](> November 1952). querying 757 TV set owners in 
the New York metropolitan area on where tliej got TV schedules. 
Of these. 2o.P v used TJ / Guide. This percentage outranked the 
combined showing I 1 7.2' > I of respondents using full-week schedules 
in Sunda) or weekend newspapers. In the daily field, it took seven 
major newspaper? combined — Xeic York Journal-American, Post. 
World-Telegram, Times, Mirror, Herald-Tribune, and A'euark News 
— to lure about as man) i2B.o r f I information-seekers as TV Guide 
alone attracted. 

When Market Facts. Inc., made a survey for TV Forecast maga- 
zine in the Chicago metropolitan area, they discovered that 174.000 
families had seen the most recent issue of Forecast: 150.000 the 
latest Chicago Tribune weekly TV supplement: 147,500 the Chicago 
Daily Yews weekly TV supplement. Forecast outsells the Saturday 
Evening Post. Life, Time, Collier's, and all other weekly magazines 
sold on Chicago newsstands, according to the survey. 

An example of what advertising in such a magazine helped do for 
< ne show comes from the Borden Co. That sponsor started to carry 
"spotlight ads" on its Treasury Men in Action. (NBC TV. Thursday 
!!:30 p.m. I in T\ r Guide earh in September. The shows New York 
lating ( American Research Bureau I at that time was 34.0. One 
month later 12 October I its rating had jumped to 40.4. 

TV Guide. TV Forecast, and 77 F)igesf recent h grouped to offer 
sponsors special combination rates for advertising in all three. These 
publications also act as advertising representatives for some 15 other 
program guides I some, published in different cities, have the same 
names via franchise; 77 Digests, for instance, appear in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Atlanta I . 



Advertisers Inning space 



the 



'UK 



ide 



magazines to give 



heir 



shows an extra push include: American Tobacco Co.. Bendix Home 
Appliances, Bristol-Myers. Celanese Corp.. Dul'ont. Hazel Bishop. 
International Silver. Texas Co.. Wcstinghouse, Johnson & Johnson, 
Magnavox Co.. Nash Motors. General Foods. 

Here's how A. J. Segal, advertising director of TV Guide, catalogs 
some of the advantages the program magazines offer advertisers and 
televiewers: (1 I The\ are handier to refer to than newspapers; (2l 
though issued weekly, they are used daily and kept around; this 
gives a "spotlight"' advertiser extra exposures: (3) the contents 
catch the viewer at just the right time — when he's in the mood to 
view; (4) they serve to heighten his interest in what he sees on 
video via editorial features which personalize the stars and their 
shows. Also. the\' assure the advertiser no waste circulation since 
a irtuallv every reader is a T\ set owner. * * * 
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. . . and his boy does a man's job on a junior sized budget! 
Like his famous Daddy, Salemaker Jr. gives you 
smash impact spot saturation at low cost. For complete 
details call or wire KRSC National Sales or our 
nearest rep. 




sells ALL the big 
Seattle Market 

Represented by: 

EAST: Geo. W. Clark, Inc. 

WEST: Lee F. O'Connell Co. 

Los Angeles 

Western Radio Sales, 

San Francisco 
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Ceremonies 




WBT's cheerful, chipper Fletcher Austin gives the charm 
and conviction to a banquet or a break which have made 
him one of the most popular of Carolina personalities — 
on or off the air. Rightly representative of WBT's 
superlative air staff. Fletcher can make your commercials 
sing and sell among 3.000.000 WBT-Carolinians. 



COLOSSUS OF THE CAROL1NAS 




CHARLOTTH, NORTH CAROLINA 

Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Company 



Represented Nationally by CBS Radio Spot Sales 
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BBDO's Frank Silvernail, manager radio-TV time buying; Hope 
Martinez, timebiner : Theodora Anderson, manager <>i radio-TV 



research, peruse copy of NCS report. Ad agencies mill he re- 
ceiving I ,S. data from \ielsen ( overage Service in January '53 





'age rami) m 
circulation up despite TV: Nielsen 

Increases sisace "49 BMB shown Ly majority of 

stations in Nielsen Coverage Service cross-section. Full NC§ station 
reports already out; area studies coining' in January '53 



rom the point of view of station 
coverage, how big is radio today? 

What's the effect of TV on radio 
during t lie past three years? 

Are radio listeners tuning to a great- 
er number of stations now, because 
there are more radio stations todav 
than in 1949? 

With the first Nielsen Coverage Ser- 

15 DECEMBER 1952 



vice station reports already in the 
hands of station subscribers, and with 
multi-station area reports due on the 
desks of agency timebuyers in a 



status report 



month, the A. C. \ieben Co. has just 
released the first round of answers to 
questions such as those above. 

Basis for Nielsen's findings was -\ 
cross-section group of 96 radio sta- 
tions throughout the country, chosen 
from the 2.300 reported on by NCS. 
These stations have had no change of 
power, affiliation, or frequency between 
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the time of the 1949 BMB coverage 
stuck and the NCS study, field work 
for which was done last spring. 

The over-all findings in this group 
of Mation reports are eye-opening. 
The\ thou clearly that radio- 11'/ 
higher in total I'. S. circulation than 
three \ears ago- -is still king of the 
air media, although time Inning must 
often be done carefully to achieve the 
best results. Here are the highligh'* 
of the Nielsen investigation: 

1. The average I . S. radio station 
in the cross-section group showed an 
increase in the size of its "coverage 
(i.e.. circulation among families — not 
the number of square miles covered by 
the station's signal ) between 1949 and 
1952 b\ 1 1 '1 in the daytime. The 
average nighttime coverage gain was 
."> r r in the 96-slation group. 

2. This ll r ^ average increase dur- 



ing the daylight hour? was far from 
uniform. The spread ran all the way 
from a drop of 48' f to a gain of 
213' t among the NC S panel outlets. 

3. Similarly, the nighttime increase 
was not uniform among XCS stations. 
1949-1952. Drop-offs ran as low a, 
03' <. and gains went up to 112'?. 

1. In a general sense, increases were 
found most frequently among stations 
of small and medium size, and de- 
creases were most noticeable anion" 
large stations, according to Nielsen. 
However, this doe n't mean that the 
day of the big powerhouse stations is 
over. Far from it. Large stations are 
almost always coincidental!) located in 
TV markets ( New ^ ork. New Orleans. 
Los Angeles, e'c. I and thus are more 
exposed to TY"s influence. Their re- 
maining audiences are ^till enormous. 

5. With the average radio station 



hitting more families, the multi-market 
spot radio advertiser who has done hi? 
buying carefully can thus look for- 
ward to audiences generally larger to- 
da\ than they were three vears ago. 

6. There's still a danger in trying 
to apply generalities to specific eases. 
As the chart at right shows, some ra- 
dio outlets went against the form 
charts and made gains (often quite 
sizable) against television competition. 
Other stations with no TV competition, 
it was found in the Nielsen data, 
had sus' ained losses. The answer is 
obvious: When a timebuyer gets down 
to the market level and starts to weigh 
one outlet against another, the choice 
must still be motivated by such things 
as the quality of the station s local pro- 
graming, its audience promotion and 
merchandising jobs, and the know-how 
of its management. 



Broadcasters trill be able to sell air media on basis of new, campeti- \B(''s chief restarcher, II. 1/. Seville Jr. (seated), examines media 
tire circulation data provided by NCS and Dr. Ken Baker's SAM. figures with II. If. Shepard (NBC 0&0 stations) , NCS's J. Churchill 
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Typical incficicfaaf radio station circulation c/iaiiac.v, vs. Ii)52 

(These 12 stations of varying size were selected at random for sponsou /;y /f. C Melsen from 

its complete i\CS cross-section of all U.S. radio stations with same facilities in and '32) 



Station 


Power* 


Net Affil. 


1949 Circulation 
(000). day or night 


1952 No. of 
homes (000). 
home county t 


1952 TV 
ownership (%) 
in home county 


% Circulation change in 
all counties 
Day Night 


4 
1 


Low 


7 

z 


in oc 

1U-25 


■in oc 

10-25 


Under 10 


+ " 


+ .>!J 


2 


Med 


T 


oc 4 nn 

zb-lUU 


oc cn 

25-50 


in on 

10-20 


x 4 




o 

0 


□ ink 

High 


v 
Y 


inn cnn 
lUU-bUU 


cn 4 nn 

bU-lUU 


cn on 

bU-bU 


a 


27 


4 


Low 


In d 


lU-zb 


4 n oc 

1 U-zb 


iin An* 4 n 

Under 10 


f41 


+ 1 12 


5 


High 


X 


100-500 


250-500 


30-40 


-4- 1 1 


♦> 


6 


Med 


w 


25-100 


100-250 


70-80 


51 


— 63 


7 


Med 


In d 


25-100 


10-25 


60-70 


-f 55 


+ IOO 


8 


Low 


W 


25-100 


25-50 


30-40 


+ 2 


none* 


9 


Med 


X 


Over 500 


100-250 


40-50 


—14 


— 21 


10 


Med 


z 


10-25 


10-25 


Under 10 


+ 52 


+ 42 


11 


High 


Ind 


100-500 


100-250 


Under 10 


4 


7 


12 


High 


Y 


Over 500 


100-250 


30-40 


+30 


+ 10 



= 'High — over 5,000 watts; Medium — ."iOO-5,000 watts; Low — under 500 watts. tOiven as index of Jural population; does NOT compare with circulation figure at left. == 
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BUB-type data of SAM 
also due early next year 

Br. Kenneth C. Baker, head of the 
Standard Audit & Measurement 
Service, lias already sent some 
400 SAM Station Reports to 
subscribing outlets; ad agencies, 
will receive theirs soon 



More data from XCS study: Brief- 
ly, that's the first round of nug- 
gets panned by Nielsen researchers 
from the data deposits of last spring's 
field work. And, since radio and TV 
coverage were being measured on the 
same base for the first time, there were 
other highlights: 

1. The influence of TV on radio 
station circulation depends on the de- 
gree of TV set saturation in a market. 
That, of course, is obvious to any time- 
buyer. But timebuyers are often not 
aware of the fact that it takes a good 
deal of TV saturation before any rec- 
ognizable dent is made in radio. For 
instance, Nielsen researchers learned 
that among radio stations in whose 
home counties the TV ownership was 
10% or less, there was an average 
circulation increase of 21% in the day- 
time and 31% at night. Where the 
home-county TV set penetration was 
50% or more, daytime radio coverage 
was off an average of or'y 4%. al- 
though it slumped 30% r night. 

2. U. S. audiences are developing 
stronger loyalties to individual radio 
stations. That is, they're listening to a 
smaller number of different radio sta- 



tions every week, perhaps because of 
TV competition and perhaps the fact 
that much of the listening done to 
secondary sets (kitchens, garages, 
workshops, etc.) usually involves lis- 
tening while working and thus the sta- 
tion dial is twisted less. According to 
Nielsen, the average number of radio 
stations listened to by the typical U. S. 
home is down 11% in the daytime and 
down 29% at night, as compared to 
1949 levels. 

3. As expected, when radio station 
listening and TV viewing are lumped 
together, the combined total shows a 



greater number oi tuned-to stations 
than the radio-only figures for 1949 — 
but not much more. The combined to- 
tal number of AM and TV outlets 
dialed weekly by a typical home was 
5%' higher than the number of radio 
stations alone three years ago. 

Implications oi data: What do such 
figures as those above, and in the 
chart on this page mean to a radio 
advertiser and his agency? 
Simply this: 

• As the NCS data arrives at agen- 
(Please turn to page 86) 
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A look before you leap may save many headaches plus thousands of 

dollars. Herein six practical pointers on how to he cautious 



ew TV program vehicles are as 
flexible as [Ik 5 spot«plaeed video film 
show ; films can cover anything from 
one to 60 TV markets.. But few types 
of TV programing offer as main pos- 
sibilities for both large and small ad 
agencies to take a contractual pratfall. 

For instance: 

A well-known he\erage advertiser, 
who wanted extra TV impact in a Mid- 
west market, was urged recently by bis 
agenc\ to buy a half-hour spot film 
program to do the job. The show was 
screened for the client, who liked it 
at once. The agency made a firm com- 
mitment with the film distributor, and 
drew up a 26- week contract with a 
TV outlet for the time. Then, the 
blow fell. 

Another beverage firm, the agene) 
discovered to its horror, was sponsor- 
ing the same film series in another 
Midwest TV market, just a few miles 
away. Thousands of viewing families 
lived in the large "overlap area." the 
suburban area between the two TV 
markets that receives a TV signal from 
both. And. these families could see 
the same TV films, a few nights apart, 
sponsored by two arch competitors. 
Meanwhile, two sets of detail crews 
and salesmen were calling on the same 
retailers, armed with embarrassingly 
similar merchandising material and 
promotion kits. 

In icy tones, the beverage advertiser 
phoned his agency and demanded to 
know what, exactly, did the) think 



show didn't tell me about that next- 
door market,"" he pleaded. 

In turn, the distributor shrugged his 
shoulders and said "Look, I'm busy 
24 hours a day. You didn't ask. I 
figured you already knew and it didn't 
matter." 

The timebuyer who made the deal 
with the station was the next man at 
bat. "No. I didn't check with the sta- 
tion, or the reps, to see if anyone else 
was sponsoring that film series in the 
next market." he admitted. "I thought 
that had been done by our production 
people when the deal was made with 
the distributor. I was just told to buy 
a good time slot." 

This embarrassing experience for 
one of the country's leading ad agen- 
cies — names are here omitted for oh- 



film 



the 



'V were 



doi 



I lie agency was soon m an uproar. 
Meetings were called, and a behind- 
the-scenes investigation started. The 
agency's TV director was called oil the 
carpel first. 

"I he distributor who sold us the dueers, distributors, agency executives, 



vious reasons — could have been easily- 
avoided. A phone call from the pro- 
gram buyer to the film distributor, or 
a checkup by the timebuyer would 
have avoided the mishap — if the calls 
had been made before the TV contracts 
were signed. 

"We try our best to help advertising 
agencies, because this is still a fledg- 
ling business." was a recent comment 
from a typical film distributor, who 
added "'but we can't do all the think- 
ing for everyone. Very often, agencies 
won't even tell us the name of the man 
we're to contact with last-minute in- 
formation, or else somebody always 
forgets to write a memo to somebodv 
else." 



Interviews with leading film pro- 



and others connected with the booming 
business of TV films, produce similar 
reactions. When slip-ups occur, most 
agree, it's because someone forgot to 
read the fine print of a film-show eon- 
tract, or else forgot to include a vital 
clause. 

Every week, situations like these 
occur : 

© A major New York ad agency re- 
cently forgot to include in its time con- 
tracts with stations a clause covering 
preemptions, when a multi-market deal 
was being made for a syndicated film 
show. The TV stations on the list, for 
the most part, soon committed them- 
selves to other clients for the film time 
slots, since it was presumed they would 
be unoccupied when the film series was 
over. 

During the recent election campaign, 
however, there were several preemp- 
tions of the show's local slots for politi- 
cal or special-events coverage. The 
agency's contract with the producer 
called for the sponsor to pay for all the 
films in the series, a standard practice. 
But failure to include a clause in the 
agency's time contracts with stations, 
which guaranteed an automatic exten- 
sion of the sponsor's original time slot, 
left the agency's client at the mercy of 
stations when it came to "make-goods." 
Result: Several of the sponsor's best 
films were shown in weird slots by sta- 
tions who had nothing else to offer, 
having already disposed of the time. 
The agency is still apologizing. 
• Not long ago, another large ad 
agency lined up over 30 stations for 
a syndicated film show. But the agen- 
cy's TV program buyers neglected to 
confer with the agency's timcbuyers be- 
fore the purchasing of local slots be- 
il'lease turn to page 70 J 
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Six points to check before you .vie/ it a film-show contract 



J. Can pilot-film quality be maintained? 
Pilot may have cost twice that of run-of-mill 
show in film series. Check producer's repu- 
tation, and/or his other TV film programs. 

2. Does your time buying match the me- 
chanics of film distribution? Simultaneous 
multi-market starting dates may mean costly 
extra film prints of your client's TV show. 

3. Do you have market "e.xclusives" and 
automatic "first refusals?" TV markets 
sometimes overlap; a competitor may be 
sponsoring your film show in one of them. 



4. Are you covered in case of preemption 
of your TV film slot for special events? 
Your contracts should automatically extend 
your regular time slot on TV outlets. 

5. Is your "new" film show really a new 
package? Many reruns are quite success- 
ful, but your show may have been aired for 
a competing advertiser in the same market. 

6. Are you protected against print-damage 
costs or TV legal suits? Clauses covering 
these possibilities should be in both the 
time and film contracts drawn by the agency. 



I 



Nt 



■ 



I ©Underwood & Underwood 
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TCI CVIQIDM Mary Hartline is heavily merchandised as star of "Super Circus" on ninin Art Linkletter ribbing contestant in "People Are Funny" with Pro- 
I CLCVIolUfl 36 ABC stations. Mars spent $750,000 on Chicago kid show this year flHUlU 



ducer John Gudel in rear. Mars uses radio for adults, TV for kids 



"Radio and TV greatest sales 

tools we ever had" 

Chicago candy leader attributes top place in field to broadcast media 




M- lie greatest sales tools we ever 
had!" 

That's how Victor Henry Gies, Mars, 
Inc.'s v.]). in charge of sales and adver- 
tising, describes radio and TV. 

Here's why : 

1. Radio and TV have kept the Chi- 
cago candy leader on top in over-all 
sales in the highly competitive $lo0 
million-a-ycar chocolate-covered bar 
business since it plunged into network 
radio in 1939. i Mars devoted $12.3 
million of its $14.2 million advertis- 
ing expenditures between 1939 and 
1952 to the broadcast media, accord- 



ing to PIB and Bureau of Advertising 
figures.) 

2. Radio and TV have more than 
doubled Mars sales in the same peri- 
od— 1939 to 1952. 

3. Radio and TV have kept Milky- 
Way first in the 50 chocolate-covered 
bar race. 

Actually candy is a $965 million-a- 
year business with the chocolate-cov- 



case history 



ered bars comprising the largest single 
line. Hershey dominates the industry 
with its solid chocolate bars, selling 
some $70 million a year. Its sales 
grossed $156 million last year for all 
products. Instead of advertising, it 
practices detailing, which will be ex- 
plained later. 

But Mars leads the chocolate-covered 
bar field in sales and radio-TV expen- 
ditures. Its air philosophy, strategy, 
and experience should therefore prove 
of interest to admen and sponsors. 

Here's the Mars story, as related by 
genial, law-trained Vic Gies and h!s 
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equally friendly account executive, 
Ralph E. Ellis, at the Leo Burnett Co. 
in Chicago. Gies started with the firm 
as a retail salesman in 1925 at $150 a 
month; rose to veep in 1949. Ellis has 
been on the account since 1944, first 
with Grant Advertising in Chicago and 
then in 1949 with Leo Burnett when 
Mars switched agencies. 

Both point out that Mars got to the 
top because it (a) introduced a new 
tasty candy to America — milk choco- 
late-covered nougat bars (the formula 
was whipped up by founder Frank 
Mars in the kitchen of his home in the 
early 1920's) ; (b) it maintained the 
quality of the product over the years; 
(c) it has consistently advertised most- 
ly through broadcasting since 1939. 

During this period Mars spent $14,- 
287,471 on national advertising, ac- 
cording to PIB and Bureau of Adver- 
tising figures. Of this, $12,346,636 
went into radio and TV, $1,598,835 
into magazines, $342,000 into news- 
papers. Of the air total, radio got $10,- 
488,893 and TV $1,857,743 (time esti- 
mates only) . 

Here is a conservative estimate of 
the Mars ad budget for 1952: 



TV 

Radio 

Magazines 

Trade papers 

Newspapers 

Transit 

Miscellaneous 
TOTAL . . 



$1,100,000 
600,000 
150,000 
30,000 
25,000 
1 5,000 
80,000 
$2,000,000 



(One of Mars' biggest competitors 
figures Mars actually spends $3,620,- 
000 with at least $35,000 a month 
going for TV announcements in 15 
markets and $250,000 a year for comic 
books.) 

Mars on the alv: During the 1939- 
1952 period Mars has had 10 radio 
shows and two TV programs. It is 
now on the air with the $16,000-a- 
week People Are Funny ( CBS Radio 
187 stations 8 to 8:30 p.m. Tuesday), 
starring Art Linkletter as m.c, and 
with Super Circus I ARC TV up to 36 
stations 5:30 to 6:00 p.m. segment of 
hour show Sunday) starring Mary 
Hartline. Claude Kirshner and Cliff 
Saubier, and costing Mars $750,000 
for the year for time and talent. 

People Are Funny gets the adults: 




"Dr. I.Q." starring Lew Valentine carried Mars 
banner for most of 1939-49 period. It was first 
Mars AM show. (M.C. Alan C. Anthony, rear) 



Sujser Circus, the Miiall fry and the 
parents (half and half I. 

Throughout the past 14 years Mars 
has also used a print schedule — mostly 
magazines like Life, Look, and Col- 
lier s, plus dailies for specific cam- 
paigns. 

It's currently using transit, namelv 
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Mars has concentrated on air advertising since 193.9 

(Sales have risen 120% in same period) 



YEAR 


NET RADIO 


NET TV 


MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS 


TOTAL 


7939 


253,816 


none 


none 


3,500 


257,376 


7940 


544,714 


none 


none 


2,000 


546,850 


7947 


785,028 


none 


136 


500 


785,945 


7942 


158,328 


none 


417 


none 


346,448 


7943 


none 


none 


188,120 


30,500 


270,758 


1944 


440,772 


none 


179,658 


500 


507,382 


7945 


989,790 


none 


66,110 


12,500 


1,145,090 


7946 


1,194,313 


none 


142,800 


none 


1,194,313 


7947 


1,324,142 


none 


none 


none 


1,533,192 


7948 


1,542,062 


none 


198,050 


122,500 


2,079,322 


7949 


1,541,411 


37,350 


414,760 


54,500 


7,633,267 


7950 


389,560 


431,183 


144,154 


115,500 


7,080,397 


7957 


1,030,856 


595,279 


178,330 


none 


7,804,465 


7952 


294,101 


793,931 


86,300 


none 


7,774,332 


(6 mos.) 










Totals 


$10,488,893 


$1,857,743 


$7,598,835 


$342,000 


$74,287,477 



SOURCE: PIB and Bureau of Advertising (talent and production costs for radio and TV not included, nor are spot radio and TV) 
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MARS AIR STRATEGY 

(as expressed by Victor H. Gies, v. p. in charge of sales and advertising) 

1. Pick the media that give you most impact per dollar spent. 
For Mars that's Tl with radio a close second. 

2. After you've selected your media, trv to pick the most suitable 
vehicle for reaching the rnarlet you re aiming at. For 

Mars, a candy manufacturer, they're a kid TV show ( Super 
Circus) and the adult Ppoplc Arp Funny radio program. 

3. Merchandise your radio and II programs. Anyone who fails 
to do so is ignoring the biggest factor in advertising. 

4. Integrate your commercials into the program. The public doesn't 
like them. Make them part of the show as much as you can. 



the Chicago Motor Coach. Npw York 
subwav strap hangers used lo see Mars 
cards. Mars is also in the trade press, 
especially grocery, confectionery, the- 
atre, vending, tobacco distributors, and 
drug trade journals at both the retail 
and wholesale level. 

Outdoor advertising, much used in 
the 192()'s. was dropped in 1032-33. 

Here's a brief look at Mars" radio 
experiences over the \pars: 

Mars chose a good show — Dr. l.Q. 
with Lew Valentine over NBC— to en- 



ter radio 10 April 1939 at Grant Ad- 
vertising's suggestion. The program 
had an early success and was gradual- 
ly increased from a one-station opera- 
lion to a regional network and finally 
a full network by the end of the year. 

Dr. FQ. made more than a joke 
famous ("I've got a lady in the bal- 
cony. Doctor!") before it was dropped 
in 1949; it sold Mars candy, especially 
Milky Way. as well as the Dr. l.Q. bars 
I which were dropped with the pro- 
gram I . and other regular Mars brands: 



Snickers, 3 Musketeers. Forever Yours, 
Mars Cocoanul Bar. and the \W Mars 
Bar. 

Dr. FQ. ran from 1939 to 1942, was 
sponsored by Vick Chemical to 27 
March 1944 after Mars let it go be- 
cause of war rationing and sugar short- 
ages, then resumed under the Mars 
banner in 1944 and ran through 29 
October 1949. 

"We dropped it late in 1949 because 
we were planning to go into TV," 
Gies said. 

Dr. l.Q. was switched to ABC as a 
sustainer 9 November 1949. P, Loril- 
lard used it to sell Embassy cigar- 
ettes 4 January 1950 to 22 November 
1950 when it went off the air. 

Meantime Dr. l.Q. Jr. ran in 1941, 
1940. and 1949 over XBC as a chil- 
dren's show. W hat's Your Idea sold 
Mars candy in March-May 1941 over 
NBC]. Then come Curtain Time in 
1945. 

Starting 4 July 1945 Curtain Time 
ran until March 1950 over NBC and 
proved a successful vehicle for reach- 
ing much the same type of audience as 
Dr. FQ. but on another night of the 
week. Dr. FQ. was on Monday; Cur- 
tain Time, Wednesday, then Thursday 
I starting 11 October 1945). It was a 
three-act light comedy-drama. 

Mars and television wedded in 1949, 
but meantime there were these other 
radio shows since Curtain Time was 
dropped : 

1. FalstajJ's Failles, a five-minute 
children's show five times a week over 
ABC 18 September 1950 to 15 Decem- 
ber 1950. It featured story-telling. 

2. The four-show r ABC Pyramid 
Plan in the first six months of 1951: 
Stop the Music, Inner Sanctum, Can 
Yon Top 'This, and Hob Barkley, 
American Agent. 

Each show ran a half hour weekly; 
they gave Mars four impacts a week, 
were used to reintroduce to the public 
some of the lesser-known bars, namely 
the Mars Cocoanut Bar. Forever Yours, 
3 Musketeers, and Snickers. 

Results, according lo Gies and Ellis: 
u It did the job it set out to do."' 

3. People Are Funny, the Mars ra- 
dio heavy today, which Mars took up 
9 October 1951 (alternate weeks) and 
weekly 1 January 1952. It's on now 
foi a 39-wcek run and is taped. Art 
Linkletter. the star, has sold a lot of 
candy with it. 

Mars likes People Are Funny, as 
(Please turn to page 64) 
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Mars and Leo Hum ell Co. officials who plan Mars advertising strategy attend inaugural of 
Mors' sponsorship of Super Circus on ABC TV early this rear with AHC executives. Seated 
I. lo r.\ C. A. ( ernon, AHC Tl : Leo Hnrnett; George Hurley, Mars exec. v. p. and gen. mgr.; 
Victor II. (ties, Mars v. p. and dir. oj sis. and adv. Standing: James Stir/on, ARC Tl ; William 
Ifcddell. Uo Hnrnett Hrdrstg. Dept. head: Ralph Ellis, Burnett A /El J. II. Norton. ABC Tl 





Battle of the seat covers 

When Ray co came to New Haven with spot campaign, 

local firms which advertised held own or gained as demand expanded 



.J^t's long been an axiom among ma- 
jor national advertisers that the more 
a type of product is advertised by com- 
peting companies the more sales there 
are for all of them. In other words, 
competitive advertising doesn't neces- 
sarily benefit brand A at the expense 
of brand B but may mean increased 
sales for both. 

On the local level, though, this axi- 
om is often overlooked. When a na- 
tional product or service enters a mar- 
ket with heavy advertising, local firms 
are usually alarmed at the competi- 
tion, assuming that their sales are now 
in immediate jeopardy. 

15 DECEMBER 1952 



That local firms needn't retreat fran- 
tically in such cases and that the axiom 
applies locally as well as nationally was 
demonstrated recently in New Haven 
when the Rayco Manufacturing Co. 
entered the market and began a heavy 
radio and newspaper campaign for its 
automobile upholstery. 

Rayco's sales quickly started climb- 
ing but a local firm which launched 
its own counter radio campaign also 



case history 



spurted up. In fact the sales of most 
seat-cover firms in New Haven which 
advertised stayed on an even level or 
went up. Rather than hurting the local 
competition, Rayco's entry into New 
Haven, plus the increased local adver- 
tising, actually expanded the market 
for automobile seat covers. 

Here's how the New Haven battle 
of the seat covers began. 

Rayco, with branches in over 60 
cities, went into New Haven in April 
1952. It operates on the franchise sys- 
tem most frequently associated with 
Howard Johnson, supplying local Ray- 
( Please turn to page 74) 
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tandem" 



All radio nets offer package plans under various names; they all add up to 

to same tiling: low-cost -circulation. Herewith are details 



Pi HUM. in i llll llil hi m. ,> I' 



ISuyer's yuide to pttekuye participation plans oiicretl by radio networks 



PYRAMID 
PLAN 

abc 



Minimum buy: 
one announcement 
in any show 
one time 



MULTI-MESSAGE 
PLAN* 

mbs 



POWER 
PLAN 

cbs 



Minimum buy: 
throe announcements 
across-the-board 
one time 



OPERATION 
TANDEM 

nbc 



i 



PROGRAMS 



Cafe Istanbul 
Sun. 8:30-9.00 

Defense Attorney 
Tues. 8:00-8:30 

Life Begins at 80 
Wed. 8:30-9:00 

Top Guy 

Thurs. 8:00-8:30 

Michael Shayne 
Thurs. 9:30-10:00 



Adventures of Fslcon 
Mon. 8:00-8:30 

That Hammer Guy 
Tues. 8:00-8:30 

Crime Files — Flamond 
Wed. 8:00-8:30 

Official Detective 
Thurs. 8:00-8:30 

Movie Quiz 
Fri. 8:00-8:30 



FBI in Peace and War 
Wed. 8:00-8:30 

Meet Millie 
Thurs. 8:00-8:30 

Mr. Keen 

Fri. 8:00-8:30 



Red Skelton 
Tues. 8:30-9:00 

Barrie Craig 
Wed. 10:00-10:30 

Judy Canova 
Thurs. 10:00-10:30 



COST 



$3,214-$4,1 19 for 
each anct. de- 
pending on the 
frequency and 
number of shows 
bought. The fre- 
quency discount 
given only for 
buys of 52 weeks. 



$l,500-$2,000 for 
each anct. de- 
pending on total 
annual no. and 
the no. bought 
each week. Max- 
imum discounts 
for 39 ancts., at 
least 3 a week 



Talent: $4,550. 
Time: $16,676 
gross. Annual 
dollar plus 52- 
week discounts 
of 27.5 to 53% 



Time and talent 
package price of 
$15,000. No dis- 
counts given no 
matter how long 
the buy 



NO. OF STATIONS 



Will sell less than 
full net "within 
reason" or if net- 
work feels that 
the advertiser 
will eventually 
buy the full net. 
Clorets first buy : 
4 states 



Will sell short 
net at higher 
cost per anct. 
and subject to 
recapture. Sold 
a split net to 
food firm but 
firm bought en- 
tire plan in South 



Full network of 
200 stations is 
offered. Split net 
discouraged for 
"technical" rea- 
sons by CBS 



Full network of 
196 stations is 
required. New 
"75%" formula 
does not apply 
to Tandem Plan 



AVAILABILITIES 



All 15 ancts. ar 
now open. Nev 
lineup of show 
offered in Ocl 
Pyramid was orig 
inally a three 
show operatiot 
but was changed] 
to five last Mayf 



All 15 ancts. ar«> 
open but Gener 
al Mills and Cam 
el may continue! 
their participa 
tions. The possi 
bility exists thai 
4 ancts. per show|>, 
may be offered I 



Openings for 2 
sponsors as of 
now. A third 
opening will be 
available by first 
of year 



Openings for 2 
sponsors as of 
1 1 Dec. Emerson 
Drug is in for the 
rest of the '52- 
'53 season 
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* Refers to new Mutual plan beginning 29 December 
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^JL dvertisers keeping their eyes 
peeled for short- or long-term satura- 
tion buys in network radio have a 
broad selection of "tandem" plans to 
choose from these days. 

Since CBS unveiled its entry last 
July, all the networks have been repre- 
sented with a plan of some kind. The 
plans differ in a number of respects, 
so for advertisers interested in com- 
parison shopping or finding a plan to 
serve a particular need SPONSOR has 
worked up details about each of them. 
Included is information about prices 
and discounts, availabilities, shows 
offered, and minimum — buy require- 
ments. 

The plans have been liberalized 
since NBC formally introduced the 
idea with its Operation Tandem more 
than two years ago. The networks are 
now making more of an effort to at- 
tract small-budget advertisers and 
those who want to buy in for just a 
short time. But the basic ide-a hasn't 
changed, namely that an advertiser 
can reach a lot more people at less cost 
through buying single participations 
in a number of shows than through 



programin 



buying a single show complete. 

As now set up. the network plans 
consist of groups of three to five night- 
time programs divided into three pur- 
chase-segments (each containing one- 
minute announcements) plus opening 
and closing billboards for all adverti- 
sers. In two of the plans, an adver- 
tiser can buy as little as one announce- 
ment in one program. In the other 
two, the advertiser must buy a partici- 
pation in each of the programs offered. 

The nets can point to a number of 
blue-chip advertisers who have used 
or are using these plans. Among them 
are P&G, General Mills, Liggett & 
Myers. R. J. Reynolds, Whitehall Phar- 
macal, Smith Bros., Emerson Drug. 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford. 
The biggest user, American Chicle, 
has bought 'em all except the Mutual 
plan, has been selling via the plans 
since the fall of 1951, and is currently 
using CBS. Plan salesmen never miss 
pointing out that American Chicle 
sales for the first half of 1952 are one- 
third higher than the corresponding 
period the year before. 
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But American Chicle is pulling out 
of the CBS plan at the end of the year, 
leaving it sponsorless for the moment. 
This situation spotlights the fact that 
the plans are rarely sold out and tend 
to hold clients for short bursts only. 

Among certain circles this causes no 
great unhappiness. Their initials are: 
station reps and many network affili- 
ates. Reps and stations have been at- 
tacking the plans ever since they were 
introduced and the sale of groups of 
participations has become perhaps the 
most serious bone of contention in 
network-affiliate relations. 

The stations' gripe is that tandem- 
type plans are taking money out of 
their pockets by encroaching on na- 
tional spot business. Their horrible 
example is American Chicle, whose 
air advertising was purely a spot opera- 
tion before it took a whirl in the net- 
work tandem plans. 

Furthermore, the stations say. by 
going into tandems and other tech- 
niques which make network buying 
more flexible, the nets arc hurting 
themselves in the long run by under- 
mining the concept of network pro- 
graming. 

The networks deny they arc hurting 
themselves or their affiliates. Their 
aim, they explain is to broaden the 
base of network radio to make it more 
attractive for smaller-budget adver- 
tisers. The flexibility is designed for 
advertisers who need network pro- 
graming rather than spot announce- 
ments but aren't prepared to under- 
take conventional sponsorship. These 
plans, so the argument winds up. 
strengthen the networks by making 
them more attractive buys. 

What plans offer: The first plan of 
this type, Operation Tandem, was in- 
troduced by NBC in November 1950. 
The other nets have their own names 
(Please turn to page 60) 
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ri s> Four of five shows are mysteries, 
including Marlene Dietrich show 



N c FBI show leads off program trio 
' 3 aimed at late-in-rhe-week shopping 



ill I) C ^ ew Multi-Message Plan returns 

III U o "Adventures of Falcon" to net 

ii Red Skelton was CBS one-shot buy 

/* (/(y | as ^ year, is now in NBC Tandem 
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ike kids will] a new and complex 
set of electric trains, sponsors and 
agency men arc still ooh-ing and ah-ing 
over the technical gadgetry of the re- 
cently opened CBS and NBC Holly- 
wood I \ plants without knowing ex- 
actly how they're going lo work, and 
vv hat they II mean. 

Already. I he presence of these \ ideo 
factories is hetirg felt in TV network 
schedules, and a new shol-in-the-arm 
lias heen given to live TV. From CBS 



Television City — a self-contained. 375,- 
OOO-square-foot mammoth with four 
hig live studios llie following live 
shows are now hcing fed lo the net- 
work: Life IVhh Lirr'gi (Mondays. Gen- 
eral Foods); My Friend Intra ( Fri- 
day s. It. J. Reynolds): Jack Benny 



costs 



(every fourth Sunday. American To- 
haceo) ; Art Lhikletter's II ouseparty 



( Monday -Frida\ daytime, for Lever, 
Kellogg. Pillsbury ) ; Meet Millie (sus- 
taining ) . 

NBC's smaller, hut due-to-e\pand. 
Burhank studios are feeding two ma- 
jor live shows from the one hig studio 
now in service: All Star Rente (Satur- 
days, for Del Monte, Pet Milk, and 
Kellogg) and Hollyicood Opening 
[Please turn to page 72) 
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Outside, new CBS TV City is clean and functional (left, above) and provides giant parking lots 
for cars, trucks. Carpentry shop (right) is 14.000 sq. ft., employs 35 people to construct sets 

Gone are badly lit, crowded dressing rooms in new CBS video plant. Instead, actors make up in 
spacious, air-conditioned quarters (left), perform in gadget-laden new television studios {right) 




******* ******** ******** ***** 



New NBC video "factory" is still growing on huge, 48-acre Hollywood site 

First of four big units is in operation in NBC TV Center on West Coast (left, below). Inside 
llDv large studios seat 500 people. Center has everything built in from echo chambers to prop storage 

\ 






itresses spot 

Regionally distributed 
products dictate use of 
spot air advertising 



iPhilHps Petroleum Co. stockholders 
wore big smiles early this year as they 
thumbed the page? of the annual re- 
port for 1951. It told them: "The 
year 1951 was one of the most eventful 
and satisfactory in the history of the 
company. All-time records were es- 
tablished. . .gross income for the year 
was $6 10,770,667, an increase of $76,- 
707.1 11, or W/'c higher than in 1950, 
the previous peak year." 

And despite the ravenous bites of 
excess profit taxes and increased pro- 
visions for depreciation, net earnings 
were up 43 f "r over 1950. 

Just as bright was the report for the 
first nine months of 1952: sales of 
finished liquid petroleum products up 
about 2-i (/ ( . This at a time when the 
industry, according to a Phillips execu- 
tive was averaging only a 6% in- 
crease. 

Part of Phillips' rise can be attribu- 
ted to expansion in the fields of natu- 



case history 



Phillips sii'i'sses program fmy.v 

Chicago: WLS "National Barn Dance" has 
been a Phillips' mainstay for a decade because 
of audience size, wide promotional possibilities 

Minneapolis: Local popularity of Columnist 
Commentator Cedric Adams pulls wide listen- 
ership for WCCO's "Talent Scouts," aids tie-ins 

19 markets: New NBC TV-distributed "Doug- 
las Fairbanks Presents" film, shown in 19 cities, 
replaces "Game of the Week" football film 
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ral gas and petrochemicals. But high- 
ly significant is the fact that Phillips 
added the hefty sales punch of TV to 
its long-successful use of radio adver- 
tising in the fall of 1951. This year. 
Phillips' 20th anniversary in broadcast 
advertising, more than $1,200,000 of 
the company's total ad budget of S3,- 
500,000 will he split evenly between 
radio and TV (newspapers get $1,000,- 
000; billboards, farm papers, taxi 
posters etc. get remainder). (For 
Phillips' earlier broadcast history see 
sponsor 24 October 1949.) 

It was in 1951 that Phillips made its 
spot TV debut, dropping network ra- 
dio in order to do so. but retaining its 
spot radio programs. With Phillips' 
sales approach pegged on tailor-making 
gasoline to various climatic conditions, 
the flexibility of a spot operation of- 
fered many advantages. 

Frank W. Mace. Lambert & Feasley 
v.p. and Phillips account executive, 
told sponsor: "Although we found our 
network radio program was getting an 
increasing share of audience, the size 
of the audience itself in TV markets 
was diminishing. Accordingly, the de- 
cision was made to use spot TV in the 
19 television markets in our sales terri- 
tory and to backstop this effort with 
spot radio programs in 35 markets, 
some of which were in TV areas. Our 
regional distribution pattern (Phillips 
is not sold on the East or West Coasts) 
made a spot operation the logical 
conclusion." 




A T C H FIlOIllll 
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WATCH *•«■•>!■» •*•> >— * 
MUTCH *•» 1- IU «-*••**> ' 
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TV Offer hypoed traffic: Football booklet had 2.250,000 takers, won 
dealer enthusiasm because gift was available only at service stations 



For its entry into spot TV the com- 
pany decided to sponsor Gnme of the 
Week, a one-hour film featuring the 
outstanding Big Ten or Big Seven 
football games played the preceding 
Saturday. This program was chosen 
to reach the predominantly male audi- 
ence at which Phillips likes to beam 
its sales pitch for Phillips 60 Gasoline 
and Phillips 66 Heavy Duty Premium 
Motor Oil. 

Getting a well-edited film on viewers' 
screens in Tulsa, Omaha, Grand Rap- 
ids, et al., within a few days after the 
game's completion called for fancy 



O. E. Bet lis (top), Fred Rice head Phillips ad team 

Tight liaison with tambert & Feasley agency is maintained by Phillips ad 
execs, all agree with ad manager Bettis' radio-TV sales philosophy: 

"Phillips has always believed in the effectiveness of radio 
advertising, and, of course, hate used it continuously over the 
past 20 rears. We have also been substantial users of 
television during the past two years. We feel that good 
programing consistently used can be an effective means oj 
obtaining product identity as well as product s«/es. We 
sincerely believe that radio will continue to be a major medium 
although the advent of television must necessarily result in 
some basic changes in radio jmrchasing habits. Radio time and 
talent charges must be adjusted to the decline in total 
radio listening, particularly during the prime evening hours. 
Our present pilaris call ior an approximately even division 
of our broadcast expenditure between AM and TV." 
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footwork and newsreel precision (a 
process which will be detailed later in 
this article ) . 

With the football season just ended, 
Phillips is maintaining continuity by 
using the same time slots in the same 
markets to air Douglas Fairbanks Pre- 
sents, a new half-hour film package 
produced in England by DougFair 
Productions and distributed by \BC 
TV. The scries will be used until next 
fall. 

What Phillips will do then is still up 
in the air. If the NCAA removes its 
restrictions on live football, the oil 
company probably wouldn't want to 
buck extensive live TV coverage with 
a football film. In that event Phillips 
would have the DougFair series to fall 
back on. 



Phillips and radio: For i:s $600,000 
spot radio expenditure Phillips is high- 
ly program-conscious, selecting shows 
which have a definite plus value rather 
than announcements in most cases. In 
Chicago, for example, Phillips is in its 
10th straight year of sponsorship of 
WLS' Xational Barn Dance, a program 
which Phillips aired over an til-station 
ABC network in 1949-50. The show 
is broadcast during prime TV time 
(8:00 to 9:00 p.m.. CST, Saturday) 
but Phillips feels that the wide cover- 
age offered by WLS" 50.000 watts plus 
the station s adroit promotion makes 
it a good buy. 

Phillips sponsorship of Talent Pa- 
rade on WD AY. Fargo, has turned out 
( Please turn to page DO ) 
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RFUME PACKAGES 



GARDEN IMPLEMENT 



»P< )N->OR : Brniae Enterprises, Inc. AGENCY: Marfree 

( \P»l LE (' \>F. HISTORY: Via participating one-min- 
ut( annount eiiients on the Karl .Nightingale radio show 
Monday through Frit/ax. 3:15 to -1:00 p.m.) this spoil- 
or offered special perjume packages for $1.00 each. 
Marfree Advertising. Chicago, agency for the Memphis 
peifnitu i at Login g firm, ran the campaign on WGX for 
1) uee/iS. is a result of this advertising, over 18.000 
oidi is for the perjume packages poured in. Thai's a gross 
ol ^ Lil.000 from a total air expenditure of 3)4.275. 

WON. Chicago PROGR AM : Earl Nightingale 



SPONSOR: Garden Tiller Co. AGENCY: Featherstone 

CAPS CLE CASE HISTORY: The Merry Tiller is a gar- 
den implement which this company plugged in 105 an- 
nouncements on KDYL between 22 March and 13 July 
1952. During this period, sales of the tiller increased 
more than 400'"? in this market; records showed that 
each announcement produced an average of over four 
sales. This radio advertising, costing a total of $682.50. 
was directly responsible for a sales volume of more than 
S85.000. Sponsor to expand radio campaign next season. 

KDYL. Salt Lake City PROGRAM; Announcements 



results 



RE-UPHOLSTERING 



SPONSOR: Berkley Hall Upholstering Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Berkley Hall was making a 
special offer to re-upholster any three-piece living room 
suite for $69.50. Newspapers were yielding some re- 
sponse, but the firm wanted more business. As a trial, 
they broadcast one announcement {cost, $4.50) on 
WAIZ. The upshot was: 13 phone calls came in — a po- 
tential of at least $900 in sales. Sponsor has sinee bought 
a half-hour program on the station; cancelled other ads. 



WWZ, New Haven, Conn. 



PROGRAM: Announcement 



SPONSOR: Rite Men's Wear AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: To put its KOHL advertis- 
ing to a test, Kite Men's Wear decided to run one an- 
nouncement every day for a week plugging men's slacks 
at three pairs for $15. They used no other means of ad- 
vertising, even hid the merchandise under the counter 
and made the customer ask for it. Within three days, 
their entire supply of ]() dozen pairs of slacks was gone. 
The radio copy was promptly changed, but six weeks later 
customers were still asking for the slack special. 

KGI1L Pulling*. Mont. PROGRAM: Announcements 



CANNED TUNA 



SPONSOR; Columbia River 
Packers Ass-oc. 



AGENCA : Bolsford. ConMantiiie 
& Gardner 



CUM LE (ASK HISTORY: Mark I' vans began plugging 
Humble lice /hand Tuna on his Housewives' Protective 
) ca;;ije program early in April 1952. Food broker Clag- 
ett <v/ Del'uey Co., Washington, I). (.., reported that be- 
ta ecu I April and 31 August 1952. sales rose 20.5fr over 
tin same period of 1951 mi all Humble Bee Brand. Tuna 
items. 'I his included a 32' '< increase in sales on Light. 
Meat Tuna. Clagett & Del'uey weie so pleased they 
recommended to the sponsor that he renew. 

WTOP. Washington. D. C. PROGRAM: Housewives" Protective 

League 



SPONSOR: Rothkopf Pharmacy 



AGENCY: Direct 



CAPSULE CASE HISTORY; Sealwall is a waterproofing 
paint which seals as it decorates. Rothkopf Pharmacy 
invested $165 in an initial slock of the paint. Between 1 
February and 15 August 1952 — a period of six and one- 
half months in which Sealwall was not advertised — Roth- 
kopf turned this stock over one and one-half times. Oh 
17 August, Rothkopf started to promote Sealwall on its 
five-minute newscast (Sundays, 1:00 p.m.). During the 
next one and. one-half months, the same amount of stock 
uas turned over twice. Cost: about $20 a show. 



WXI.W, Indianapolis 



PROGRAM: Newscast 



SPONSOR : La France Bluing 
(General Food*) 



\GENCY: Foote, Cone & 
Hi Iding 



CAPSULE CASE HISTOID . For three weeks during Au- 
gust 1952. //f/',s sponsor offered an organdy party apron 
to all listeners sending in a La France box lop plus 500. 
irOIVs Martha Deatie program {Monday through Fri z 
day. 10:15 to 11:00 a.ni.) — as well as more than 50 
other women's shows throughout the country carried 
the offer. Martha Deane drew 2.614 requests: this not 
only out pulled every other ptogram on which the offer 
was made, but constituted 20 to 25',' of total returns 



\\0\i New York 



PKOGK \M : Martha Deane 



MILLION 

DOLLAR 






adjacent to downtown Tulsa are now being 
purchased for a $39,000,000 Civic Center as the 
result of a $1,500,000 land buying bond issue 
approved by Tulsa voters on February 26, 1952. 
This means that the Oil Capital of the World 
will continue to maintain and improve its 
enviable position as one of America's most 
beautiful cities. First on the Civic Center project 
is a new $4,250,000 County Courthouse which 
will be under construction early in 1953. Other 
probable buildings including an auditorium, 
city hall, library, auto hotel and many others 
will follow. 

If you have advertising dollars to invest in a 



TULSA 



market where people are progressive, eager for 
the better things of life and have the money to 
gratify their desires, here is the market for you! 

And, if you want to reach most of these people 
all of the time and at lowest per customer cost 
. . . PLUS additional hundreds of thousands of 
prosperous listeners within KVOO's 50-100% 
BMB coverage area . . . KVOO, operating 24 
hours each day, is the station for you as it has 
been for informed advertisers for more than a 
quarter of a century! 

Call, wire or write KVOO or your nearest 
Edward Petry & Co. office for availabilities. 



RADIO STATION KVOO 



50.000 WATTS 



NSC AFFILIATE 

EDWARD PETRY AND CO., INC. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



i'?OKLAH O M A'S * C R % ATE ST \ STATION 



TULSA. OKLA. 
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TRULY THE 

I 1^ 



OF TELEVISION DRAMAS EVER PRODUCED! 



ADOLPHE 



YOUR STAR AND HOST IN 





ORITE 



EACH MAGNIFICENT HALF-HOUR DRAMA A VIVID AND REWARDING EXPERIENCE 

IN TELEVISION ENTERTAINMENT! 





PRODUCED WITH A 




NOT ANYWHERE, HOT BY ANYONE HAS 
TELEVISION BEEN SO HANDSOMELY 
AND LAVISHLY STAGED I 




*&OHD 



BELIEF! 




m 



NEVER BEFORE HAVE SO MANY 
TALENTS BEEN COMBINED FOR 
THE SOLE PURPOSE OF BUILDING 



FOR YOU! 




»•* CINCINNATI, OHfo 
MOUYWOQD I 



, a message Item our sponsor 



or />oo Foreman 



F 



or a number of reasons— all of 
them strange as well as unwarrant- 
ed — the medium of television is 
held up to criteria to which no 
other advertising medium is sub- 
jected. For example, we hear ad- 
vertisers state that "we've been in 
TV for 13 weeks and haven't been 
able to trace any definite sales re- 
sults." 

Perhaps it is because of the 
many and highly publicized fast 
sales increases which television has 
raked up that some other folks 
expect the miracle daily. But since 
when does the experienced adver- 
tiser expect a short cycle of pro- 
motion to change a downward 
sales curve or to send soaring one 
that is level or only climbing in a 
steady fashion? Not in magazines 
where he usually gives the cam- 
paign a vear to take elTcct. Not 
in newspapers where he usually 
builds great frequency over siza- 
ble lengths of time before he ex- 
pects results ( I'm talking not about 
retail advertising but about nor- 
mal product promotion of a na- 
tional nature). Not even in radio 
where his whims and expectations 
arc usually more pronounced than 
in die space media. Why in TV? 

Why TV, especially when mo.->l 
advertisers have no valid ways of 
actually finding out what one me- 
dium is doing for them, since, tbev 
usunllv run I he. others concurrent- 
ly? In other words, they're so sel- 
dom in a position to know right of! 
if the medium is pulling its weiglil 
and more. Thev ean'l break on! 
the -ale- impact (if anv) of TV 
from the oilier advertising effort-- 
in which ibev are involved. 

One of die criteria usually 
heaped upon die television adver- 
tising i- a -<»m "what loo.-e com- 



parison between sales results of 
TV areas versus non-TV areas. If 
the increase in the areas which 
have the show (or spots) is suffi- 
cient to warrant the cost of the me- 
dium, ad manager and agency can 
sit back and look smug. If not, off 
with their heads as the White 
Queen said (or was it the Red 
Queen? ) . 

Yet this is a rather shoddy mea- 
sure of advertising effectiveness 
for at least two reasons I can think 
of and probably a dozen that you 
can bring to mind. The first is the 
incontestable fact that TV mar- 
kets are, by and large, the big, 
metropolitan centers where compe-* 
tition is at its fiercest and adver- 
tising (of all varieties) therefore 
takes longer to make itself felt. 
Secondly, very few advertiser-, 
perhaps none, know exactly how 
long it takes any specific campaign 
to catch on. Study the cigarette 
field, for instance, and volTH dis- 
cover in this supposedly highly 
responsive classification that there 
is no clear pattern of how fast a 
campaign works or even what type 
ol campaign can be counted on 
for success. Copy themes which 
have sold cigarettes successfully 
vary from such appeals as throats 
and doctors to the color of the 
package ( Lucky Strike green has 
gone to war) and generic appeals 
such as reaching for a smoke rath- 
er than a sweet. 

Is it this year's campaign that 
is doing the selling or the accumu- 
lated effect ol last year's and this 
year's? Who knows? So even 
within the realm of the simpler. 
I raditional media we do not know 
the answers to a lot of vital $61 
queries. Yei with TV we become 
awfully inquisitive and minus im- 



mediate answers we hurl the 
blame at television accompanying 
it, like as not, with a cancellation. 

Wliich brings ine to another 
bugaboo that 1 ran out of space be- 
fore coming to last issue. 1 was 
about to deliver a mild philippic 
or two while discussing commer- 
cial film-production on the inane 
ceilings put on these important ef- 
forts; money ceilings, that is. WI13 
advertisers look for $300 commer- 
cials and get apoplexy at $3,000 
copy (assuming it to be well 
done). I don't see, since these com- 
mercials quite often run in pro- 
grams costing upwards of $20,000 
in time spots which cost perhaps 
$25,000. Or perhaps the "exorbi- 
tant" commercials appear for 26 
weeks, gosh knows how many 
times in, say. 30 or 40 markets, 
and are spread over a time budget 
of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in many cases. 

You seldom if ever can produce 
a > good space campaign for 10 r 7 
'of your space cost. In fact, if 
you're in four-color work and have 
a name artist assigned to your 
campaign, you may even double 
this figure. But in TV? The dry- 
ing towel comes out at 8 or 9 C ' ( . . 

So all I'm getting at is in some 
ways let's not consider television 
so different. Let's give the new- 
baby at least the breaks that his 
brothers and sisters get. Other 
wise il might wind up feeling like 
a stepchild and get a complex. 



commercial reviews 



TELEVISION 

Sauce Arturo — Premier 
Foods 

Peck Advertising Agency, 
N.Y.C. 

i'Hogham: Announcements 
i'HODL'CKU: I Animated Productions 

The only bone I have to pick with this 
announcement is that the words of the 
lyrics are a bit difficult to understand. On 
the other hand, the animation which ac- 
companies the ditty is excellently done and 
the use of still pictures with opticals to 
give the spot pace, motion, and interest is 
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It's EASY to pick the winner 

in Kentucky radio! 



55.3% of Kentucky's total retail sales 
are made in the area covered by WAVE 
alone. To cover the people who make 
the rest of the State's retail purchases, 
you have to use many of the Spate's 
46 other radio stations. 



An impressive number of leading adver- 
tisers buy WAVE exclusively in Louis- 
ville. There must be a reason. Ask 
Free & Peters for all the facts. You 
might be surprised! 



WAVE 



5000 WATTS 



NBC 



IB 



LOUISVILLE 




Free & Peters, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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This is Miss Wilson 




» K 



This is what she says 

"The Sheffield Federal Savings and Loan 
Association (of which Miss Sarah Wilson is 
executive vice-president) has long sponsored Fulton 
lewis, Jr. on W LAY (Sheffield, Ala.) lie 
reaches people who sooner or later are in the 

market for oar type of serriee. li e 
believe that the clear cut explanations which 
Mr. Lewis has for his views (which we do not 
always agree with) let the average person make his 
own decisions. He reaches the audience we need to 
reach — consistently. Fie deserves the vast 
following he has in the M usele Shoals 
area. He is doing a good job for us." 



This is Fulton Lewis, Jr. 




wlio.se .>-times-a-vveek program is available to local 
advertisers at local time cost plus low pro-rated talent 
cost. Currently sponsored on .'Hit Mutual stations by 
75^ advertisers (among them (JO savings institutions 
and banks), the program offers a tested means of 
reaching customers and prospects. Check your 
Mutual outlet or t lie Co-operative Program Depart- 
ment, Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broad- 
way, X.Y.C. 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago, 11). 



superb. Throughout the middle portion 
of this announcement, these stills show the 

! various kinds of vegetables such as toma- 
toes and peppers which are used in the 

1 making of Sauce Arturo. Good taste ap- 
peal at low production cost! Each still 
merely dissolves to the next; thus the lab- 
oratory provides the motion necessary to 
maintain interest in the announcement. 

Utilizing this same method of main- 
taining pace economically, we then pro- 
ceed to still pictures of the various dishes 
on which Sauce Arturo can be used. Here 
again a simple piece of photographic art 
work makes it unnecessary to get involved 
with the special lighting and camera work 
necessary had these dishes been actually 
filmed live. The song is reprised at the 
end of the announcement providing a 
well-packed minute full of information 
and taste appeal as well as good package 
identification. 



sponsor : 
agency: 



program : 
producer : 



Robert Hall Clothes, Inc. 
Frank B. Sawdon, Inc., 
N.Y.C. 

Announcements 
Transfilm, Inc. 



This well-known (it is heard in over 
70 markets) radio jingle has now been 
translated onto celluloid — and a rath- 
er faithful presentation results. The open- 
ing portrays the ditty in full animation 
with such words as "values" and "prices" 
being spelled out dramatically. The mid- 
dle portion of the spot is a straight voice- 
over rendition of the Robert Hall con- 
cern's basic approach — that, there, your 
money goes, not into fancy surroundings, 
but into the product. 

The video makes use of rather limited 
animation in an effective manner, but f'd 
still like to see a few feet of live film 
showing the actual clothes on the racks — 
just to make sure everyone gets the idea 
that Robert Hall really has the goods on 
hand. 

The payoff is animation, too, and eluci- 
dates on the fact that the store is open 
till 9:00 nightly. All in all — a pretty ef- 
fective animated announcement. 



11 hut's i/oiii* opinion? 

Do \on always aprcc with 1I,>1> 
Foreman when lit* lands t>r lambasts .1 
eoiiiinerrial ? lioh ami tin* editor*, 
of SPONSOR wunltl be happy to 
receive ami print rommems from 
reader's in rebuttal; in ires in quali- 
fied agreement. Address ltoh Foreman 
<■ o Sl'ONSOU. r>l() Madison A\e. 
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where 0 
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and here's why... 



Diversified local programming is the main reason more people 
in Milwaukee and Wisconsin listen to WTMJ than any other 
radio station. 

Primary coverage alone blankets 628,916 of Wisconsin's total 
of 945,635 radio homes. 

Thirty years of radio service to the people of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin has won a steady, loyal listenership for WTMJ, 
listenership that pays off in sales results. That's why Ameri- 
ca's leading advertisers continue to renew radio schedules on 
WTMJ. 

Get complete, up-to-the-minute sales facts. Contact your 
Henry I. Christal representative. He has facts and figures to 
show you how and why WTMJ dominates in Milwaukee . . . 
in Wisconsin, 




THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL RADIO STATION 

5,000 WATTS » 620 KC • NBC 




Represented by 

THE HENRY I. CHRISTAL CO. 



New York 



1 



icago 



. . . a time to remember 



No one was more surprised than Thomas A. Edison when in 1877 
a cylinder covered with tin foil faithfully repeated words he had 
spoken. Many years later, as he listened to a modern recording, he 
may well have remembered those first words. They were simple, 
"Mary had a little lamb , . .", but the uproar they created swept 
'round the world. They heralded a new day in the world of com- 
munications. Few people those days recognized the true scope of 
this invention or even what tremendous influences it was destined to 
have in almost every industry. 

One of the most widespread influences has been in the field of radio. 
Edison's discovery paved the way for programming as we know it 
today, opening vast new opportunities for popular broadcasting . . . 
opportunities that have made possible the progressive policies and rapid 
growth of the storer broadcasting company. This year storer 
stations are celebrating 25 years of broadcasting in the public 
interest. This public trust is a responsibility that has been accepted and 
firmly maintained for this quarter century. It has built a strong 
following in each of the eight markets served by storer stations 
. . . stations where wise buyers hear what wise sellers have to say. 




STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WSPD, Toledo, O. • WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va. • WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va. • WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. 
WGBS, Miami, Fla. • WJBK, Detroit, Mich. « WSAI, Cincinnati, O. • WSPD-TV, Toledo, O. 
WJBK-TV, Detroit, Mich. • WAGA-TV, Atlanta, Ga. • KEYL-TV, San Antonio, Tex. 

NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 

488 Madison Ave., New York 22, ELdorado 5-2455 6 230 N. Michigon Ave., Chicago 1, FRonklin 2-6498 



ONE OF THE THREE BIGGEST U. S. MARKETS 



Big Aggie Land 



Where WNAX-570 Tops Competition 10 to 1 



THE COUNTRYPOLITAN MARKET of WNAX resembles a big city market, 
except that its shopping centers are 60 miles apart instead of 6. The farmers, 
ranchers and town folk of Big Aggie Land think no more of driving 60 miles than 
yon do of driving 6. It's a thriving market with a tremendous appetite for goods 
and services, a million radio families with effective buying income of $4.2 billion, 
267 comities in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa which constitute the 
third largest market in the U. S. 



PROOF THAT WNAX effectively taps these country- 
politan riches is again found in the 1952 Diary 
Study: WNAX has top rating in 486>/ 2 of the 500 
segments coveted — better than 10 to 1 over the near- 
est competitor. One of radio's most important buys, 
with unsurpassed coverage and thirty years of listener 
acceptance. WNAX merits consideration for your 
1953 market plans. Five cents buys 1,000 radio 
homes on WNAX. More data from The Katz Agency, 
our national reps. 





agency profile 



Marry Trenner 

Vice President Radio-TV 
William H. Weintraub Co. 



When Harry Trenner, shorthand champion of England, came to 
the United States in 1923, there was every reason to believe that he 
had broken the thread of theatre advertising which had run through 
his family for three generations. But Harry, a protege of the short- 
hand system inventor John Gregg, soon became bored with pencil- 
ing pothooks and symbols for a Philadelphia utility magnate. 

Bsck to theatrical advertising he went — until he discovered the 
fascination of radio in 1933. He sold time on stations in Wilkes 
Barre. Syracuse, Buffalo, and Roanoke; then settled down in Bing- 
hamton for nine years, still selling time. Joining the Mutual Broad- 
casting System in 1942 he soon discovered that his best customer 
was the William Weintraub Co. So he did the logical thing — went 
to work for Weintraub. 

Today, as radio-1 V v. p. of the agency, Harry finds himself a some- 
what reluctant best man in the marriage of his clients to TV. He 
says, "A client who's going to stay in business will have to use TV 
ultimately. If he doesn't begin to learn now he is likely to be 
knocked out competitively in the years to come. TV's still in the 
evolutionary stage. Changes in video techniques are taking place 
constantly. The pressure on the advertiser from his own retail- 
ing outlets as well as competitors is terrific. Probably there are 
more people in TV defensively than offensively. It's a good thing the 
medium is turning out to be such a useful sales tool." 

Harry ought to know. By use of the Amos '//' /Indy show on CBS 
TV ( backstopped with a heavy spot radio campaign), the Blatz 
Brewing Co. has bolstered powerfully its earlier entry into national 
distribution, vying with Budweiser. Schlitz, Pabst, and Miller for a 
slice of the premium beer market. 

One of Harry's proudest achievements came as a result of his 
nocturnal habits. As Harry puts it. "It used to burn me up when the 
TV screen went blank at 11 p.m. It seemed to me that those people 
were trying to put me to bed before I was sleepy. So we went out 
and sold the Anchor Hocking Co. the idea of sponsoring Broadicay 
Open House on NBC TV. Working a co-op deal with local breweries 
around the country, we soon had a whale of an audience at a minnow- 
price. Anchor Hocking got so far behind in orders from breweries 
for throw-away bottles that it had to pull in its advertising horns." 

When he's not at his desk or out on the golf course. Harry joins 
his wife and son in their New Rochelle, N. Y., home. You'd never 
know it from his waistline, but Harry says his hobby is eating. * * * 




Say"WHEN" 
TELEVISION 

Sound programming that cre- 
ates viewer preference, plus 
smart merchandising, makes 
WHEN your best TV "buy" in 
Central New York. Here's a 
rich market that will look at 
your product, listen to your 
story, and buy, when you Sell 
via WHEN. 

YOU'LL GET 
RESULTS 




ON CENTRAL NEW YORK'S MOST 
LOOKED AT TELEVISION STATION 

Represented Nationally 
By the KATZ AGENCY 



CBS 



ABC 



DUMONT 




WHEN 

TELEVISION 

SYRACUSE/; 

A meredIth station 
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ffott* long should the same tlemonstration commer- 
cial be repeated on a network television program? 



Samuel Osserman 



Chairman of the Board 
Acousticon International 
New York 



picket! panel 

answers 

>Br. Osscrma ea 




To t lie above 
question 1 have 
two fiood an- 
swers and one 
that is question- 



able. 



In order 



of 



their reliability 
the good answers 
are : 

1. 1 don't know. 



Mr. Braine 



and 

2. It depends. 
The third unreliable answer is con- 
siderably longer and not nearh so well 
defined. 

Before getting into it. it is necessary 
to establish ground rules in the form 
of two assumptions. These are: 

a. That the demonstration commer- 
cial in question is interesting, in- 
formative, clear, and well pro- 
duced. 

b. That it is presented within a 
complete program rating around 
25.0. 

A program with this order of rat- 
ing will in four weeks reach about one 
half of the TV homes in its coverage 
area. The average family which has 
seen the program at all will have 
viewed the demonstration twice, and 
the program will still be accumulating 
new viewers at a considerable rale. 

For a commercial measuring up to 
the standards set in assumption (a) 
aho\e. four weeks is obviously not too 
long on the air. 

At the end of eight weeks the rate 
of acquisition of new viewing homes 
will be approaching its limit, and most 



of the impressions being made by the 
demonstration will be repetitive. This 
is not necessarily bad, however, since 
frequency of impression or repetition 
is one of the traditional big muscles of 
advertising. 

1 don't think eight weeks is too much 
exposure for a good demonstration. 

In fact. I think a really good one 
should have an on-the-air endurance 
of from 10 to 13 weeks. 

Cordon C. Braine 

Director Ratlio-Tl Research 

A . IF. Ayer & Son 

Xctc York 



A television com- 
mercial, particu- 
larly a demon- 
stration commer- 
cial, should be 
repeated . . . but 
only as often as 
its selling power 
remains effective. 

I believe in 
repetition h u I 
repetition should 
be limited so that it never reaches the 
point where effective selling demon- 
stration changes to unresponsive mo- 
notonous acting. 

There is on]) one way to "hake a 
cake, "drink a glass of wine," or ''use 
toothpaste." and as long as the adver- 
tiser wishes to remain in business, he 
must demonstrate to the television 
audience that makes up bis retail mar- 
ket how hi» product fits into the con- 
sumer's life. 

The selling message of almost even 
product is basically the same. Natu- 
rally, there are various approaches 
and techniques in the presentation of 
the commercial message which make 




it more digestible and make the listen- 
er more receptive. The repetition of 
the demonstration depends upon the 
product demonstrated and how fre- 
quently the demonstration is repeated. 
In weekly programs. I believe the 
demonstration can be repeated for as 
long as the program is on the air . . . 
if interest in the commercial is re- 
tained by changing actors, clothes, 
props, and camera angles with each 
commercial. Every director has his 
own method of adding interest to a 
commercial presentation. This flexi- 
bility, in effect, makes the demonstra- 
tion appear to he continually chang- 
ing, though it is actually repeated. 

The flexibility found in live-demon- 
stration commercials does not exist 
where films are used. Where there is 
a heavy schedule of spots, the expense 
involved in the preparation of the 
films make? such constant changing 
prohibitive. 

At our agency we had an interesting 
experience during an intensive spot 
schedule. We found that using only 
three different film commercials, alter- 
nated during a 13-week schedule of 
over 40 spots per week on a single 
station, we received an exceptionally 
fine reaction. The commercials adver- 
tised Chateau Martin Wine . . . and 
included an animated character . . . 
Gaston, the Singing Frenchman, who 
"sold"' the wine to the melody of a 
catchy tune. 

Repetition of the message, particu- 
larly of the musical jingle, gave us a 
most desired impact. A check on con- 
sumer reaction to the commercials 
show that the continual repetition of 
the television commercial greatly in- 
creased viewer-education on the prod- 
uct. They ' 'memorized"' the theme and 
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remembered the jingle so well that 
they found themselves humming it. 

There is no limit to the number of 
times a demonstration commercial can 
he repeated on television if the com- 
mercial is properly seasoned with a 
new angle and occasionally spiced 
with a "different approach" during its 
schedule. 

Ben B. Buss 

President 

Ben B. Bliss Co. 

New York 



The same demon- 
stration commer- 
cial should he 
used just as long 
as it can keep re- 
tail cash regis- 
ters ringing. 
Sales, sales, and 
more sales are 
the best barome- 




Mr. McGuire ter of its effec- 

tiveness. 

Assuming then that the life expec- 
tancy of your demonstration commer- 
cial hinges on its sales effectiveness, 
let's probe the makeup of an effective 
demonstration commercial defining it 
first in terms of simplicity and second- 
ly in terms of its association value. 

For the television viewer, alias the 
consumer, forgetting is easy. Remem- 
bering is hard. Thus, it is the adver- 
tiser's task to make his product name 
remembered above all others — to en- 
grave it in the viewer's mind so well 
that it remains there until he makes 
his decision to buy. 

The first cardinal rule in helping 
the viewer to remember is: Keep your 
demonstration simple. Make it easy to 
understand; easier to remember than 
to forget. Psychological studies have 
proved that forgetting by the average 
human being begins almost immedi- 
ately. In fact, within 48 hours we 
forget more than 60% of what we've 
learned during the preceding day. 

Recent Schwerin te;ts conducted for 
NBC substantiate the fact that elabo- 
rate and arty props, dissolves, and 
other niceties of television that sin 
against simplicity, double TV costs 
and clutter the commercial without in- 
creasing its sales effectiveness. More- 
over, audience recall by nearly 1,000,- 
000 people to 6,000 commercials was 
greatest with simple, inexpensive com- 
mercials. 

(Please turn to page 84) 



— THE COVER- 



ACE WITH THE COST AND YOU'LL 
DISCOVER WHY THIS GREATER 




LOWEST COST 

MAJOR 
STATION BUY 

IN THE 
DETROIT AREA 



"DOLLAR DISTANCE" BUY IS 
RINGING MORE CASH REGISTERS 



THAN EVER BEFORE FOR AD- 



CKLW covers a 17,000,000 
population area in five 
important states! 



Adam J. Young Jr<, f Inc. 
National Representative 



0,000 

WATTS 
800 KG 




Guardian Building 



Detroit 26, Mick 



J. E. Campeau, Pres. 
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Sound's wonderful! 

The early radio was a wonder, all right. But its 105 million modern day 
descendants are phenomenal! Clock radios, for example, can start the coffee 
perking at the same time they're waking— and selling— your customers. 

The spot radio business has made some pretty startling advances, too. 
Today, it's on the job everywhere: in virtually every U.S. home ... in 23.5 
million cars and through other sets numbering an additional 39.0 millions. 
Today, you can sell your product anywhere, at any time, in a manner as 
scientific as it is persuasive, with spot radio. And you can sell more through 
CBS Radio Spot Sales. 

Because for twenty years (to this very month) CBS Radio Spot Sales has 
pioneered the use of scientific methods— and developed newer and more 
exacting ones along the way. Today, with a single call to CBS Radio Spot 
Sales, you can get all the information you need to engineer a successful 
campaign in 13 of your biggest markets. (Your call assures you that you 
have at your disposal the biggest research, sales service and promotion 
departments in all spot.) And you're assured of biggest results, too. Because 
the 13 stations represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales are "Radio's Royal 
Family." Each one delivers the largest average number of potential cus- 
tomers in its market, every week, month after month! 

Sound's wonderful? You bet it is! Call us for details on any one or all 
1 3 stations. Or just call to wish us Happy 20th Anniversary. 

CBS RADIO SPOT SALES R „,„ s ^ 

Royal Family: WCBS, New York— WBBM, Chicago-KNX, Los Angeles- WC A U ', Phila- 
delphia- WEEl, Boston-KMOX, St. Louis-WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul - KCBS, San 
Francisco-WBT, Charlotte-WRVA, Rkhmond-WTOP, Washington-KSL, Salt Lake City 
WAP1. Birmingham — Columbia Pacific Radio Network and the Bonneville Radio Network 
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"Today," born amid doubts. 

It was in an atmosphere of pessimis- 
tic prognostication that NBC TV s pio- 
neering early-morning show, Today, 
made its debut in January of this year. 
Who in heaven's name was going to 
walrh video between 7:00 and 9:00 
a.m.? The show quickly came up with 
the answer when its very first sponsor. 
Kiplinger Washington Agency, pulled 
10.000 requests (for sample copies of 
it* magazine) with its first one-minute 
announcement on the show. (See 
SPONSOR, 28 January 1952.) 

Shortly, Today will celebrate its first 
anniversary. Since it slaited, and 
through the middle of November, it 
has had 42 different sponsors selling 
ever) thing from cold tablets and cars 
to floor wax and insurance. These ad- 
vertisers purchased a total of 701 seg- 
ments on the show (it is sold in five-, 
se\en-and-one-half-. and l()-minute seg- 
ments: most sponsors buy schedules of 
the five-niinule slices). 

According to American Research 
Bureau figures, Today has also con- 
siderably increased its audience. In 
January, it was reaching 542.000 
homes per average 15-niinute segment 
(in the East and Midwest area where 
it is seen) ; in October, it was reach- 
ing !!11,000 homes in the same unit. 
Its total audience rose from L138.000 
in January to 1.827.000 in October. 

Guided by \I.C. Dave Garroway, 
Today offers its varied fare of news, 
reviews, comedy, and music Monday 
through Friday morning on 40 sta- 
tions of the NBC TV network. Per- 
haps it is because it is on at a time 
of the dav when it can reach the whole 
family ( for at least part of its two- 
hour period) that the program has ac- 
quired such a wide variety of sponsors. 
To the ladies. Bonds Extract Co. and 
Eastco. Inc. sell cosmetics; Peppcrcll 
Manufacturing Co.. sheds and blan- 
kets: Doeskin Products, napkins and 
paper plates; General Foods. Sugar 
Crisps. Of greater male interest are the 
automobile pitches of DeSoto. Kaiser- 



lives to tell success story 

Frazer, Pontiae: and camera plugs ol 
Polaroid Corp. and Sawyer's, Inc. 
Pure Pae Corp. (milk containers). 
Jackson & Perkins (rose plants) and 
six publications add to the sponsor 
varietv. 

Currently, and for the past month. 
Today has been featuring a special 
Christmas sales device for sponsors 
who wish to tie in with the holiday. 




Nearly 2,000.000 viewers watch "Today" daily 

From a TV shot of the world's largest 
Christmas tree in Rockefeller Center, 
New York (where the show origi- 
nates), the camera dissolves to Garro- 
way at his news desk looking at a tiny 
tree banked with wrapped gifts at its 
trunk. These are, of course, sponsors 
products which Garroway proceeds to 
unwrap and plug. Sponsors using this 
gimmick include Polaroid Cameras, 
Noma Electric Cor])., Ponds, and 
Parker Pen Co. * * * 

Lima, Ohio tells 9 em bote 
to pronounce it via radio 

The people in Lima, Ohio, have long 
wanted to do something about correct- 
ing the pronunciation of those who re- 
fer to the city as "Leema." Recently 
they got their chance — through the me- 
dium of radio. 

When the first letter from a service- 
man in the Pacific concerning the hy- 
drogen bomb was published by The 
Lima News, it was picked up by the 
Associated Press and subsequently the 
network commentators, who made ref- 



erence to "Leema" and "The Leema 
News." This was too much. Local sta- 
tions WIMA and WLOK got together 
with the Lima Association of Com- 
merce, The Lima News, and Austin 
Productions and composed a short 
verse which would unmistakably set 
the matter straight. They sent it to all 
network commentators in the form of 
a small recording: 
//; the land of the llama 
7 here's a city named Lima, 
Such a city's in Peru, 'tis true; 
But be it known, commentators, 
Pundits, prognosticators: 
For once we've got news for you. 

In our fair Ohio city 

Oft mispronounced, a pity 

The llama never was, nor the "leem": 

So remember what we say, 

It's Lima, U. S. A., 

The city's pronounced like the bean. 

★ ★ ★ 

Voices of sponsors give 
station breahs on KEPO 

There is nothing unusual about spon- 
sors using station breaks for commer- 
cial purposes. But there is something 
distinctly different about the way spon- 
sors use breaks on KEPO, El Paso. 

First of all. the recorded voices of 
the sponsors themselves give the sta- 
tion identification; and secondly, the 
sponsors don't pay a cent for the time. 
It's all part of a new promotion scheme 
KEPO has dreamed up. 

The KEPO sales office contacted all 
KEPO advertisers, regardless of sched- 
ule size, and personally invited the 
head man at each to record two sta- 
tion breaks (one to run four to six 
seconds, the other 10 to 12 seconds in 
length). This practically all the spon- 
sors were happy to do. They recorded 
announcements which said, typically: 
"This is John Doe of the Friendly Fur- 
niture Co. reminding you that this is 
KEPO, the friendly voice of El Paso." 
Or. "This is James Smith of X-Premi- 
um Beer sa\ing that for premium lis- 
tening it's KEPO ... El Paso." 

On the air. KEPO rotates the breaks 
according to the order in which they 
were recorded, with proper regard for 
competitive adjacencies, so that each 
advertiser is heard the same number 
of limes. 

KEPO developed the promotion with 
several purposes in mind, among them: 

(1) to give the advertiser a plus-serv- 
ice at no great expense to the station; 

(2) to obtain direct or implied approv- 
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al of the station from well-known busi- 
nessmen in the area; (3) to give sta- 
tion breaks enough distinction to cause 
listener comment. 

"The promotion is paying off in ad- 
vertiser good will and audience reac- 
tion alike," says KEPO President Mil- 
ler C. Robertson. "To increase our 
return, we photograph each sponsor at 
a KEPO microphone, frame the pic- 
ture, and send it to him — and now we 
are seeing our call letters displayed on 
office walls all around town." * * * 

Briefly . . . 

Right on his WTVR news program 
and in full view of his audience, News- 
caster John Shand recently gave a pint 



VIRGINIA 
TOD Ay 




Shand calmly did newscast while blood flowed 

of blood for Korea. On 13 November, 
Shand started his noontime program 
on the Richmond, Va., TV station by 
introducing Dr. Robert Sturges. Dr. 
Sturges stressed the dire need for blood 
in Korea, then requested Shand to 
demonstrate how easy it was to give 
blood. Shand rolled up his sleeve, lay 
down on a cot and, while two Red 
Cross workers prepared his arm and 
drew the blood, he did his telecast of 
news, weather, and best market buys. 
* * # 

This time it's a TV channel into 
which Shirley May France, former 
English Channel aspirant, is taking a 
dip. On 10 November, Shirley May 
I Please turn to page 82 ) 
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ONLY 



ONE STATION h 



COVERS 




• 22 cities 

• 458 towns 

• 53 counties 


*a compact market of 53 
counties in Eastern New 
York and Western New 
England whose effective 
buying income is exceeded 
by only 1 6 states. 


• 2,846,300 citizens 




• 840,040 radio families 




• only NBC station 




• more goods purchased than 36 states 


• more spendable income than 32 states 



u 

Channel swimmer turns TV actress (WJAR-TV) 




A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 



the CAPITAL of the 17th state 

Studios in Schenectady, N. Y. 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HENRY I. CHRISTAL 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANC/SCO 
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What's New in Research? 




a SPONSOR original 



Poll amon« TV set owners in N. Y. area 
on what party spent more in campaign 
showed 37% thought it was Republicans 
as against 8.4% who credited Democrats 



Which political party, the Republican or the 
Democratic* do yon think used the most time on 
television during the Presidential campaign? 



Republican 
Democratic 
About the same 
Don't know 



36.9% 
8.4% 
25.0% 
29.7% 



OS all the speeches and rallies that you saw on 
television during the campaign, which one 
event do yon best remember? 



Stevenson Madison Sq. Garden Rally 
Nixon Campaign Fund Speech 
Eisenhower Madison Sq. Garden Rally 
Eisenhower Election Eve Rally 
Stevenson Election Eve Speech 
McCarthy Speech (attack on Stevenson) 
All others 
No special event 



8.9% 
8.1% 
5.7% 
2.6% 
2.1% 
1.8% 
35.4% 
45.0% 




ft*pr*s*nt*d Nationally by 

Weed Television 



SOURCE: Advertest fi"searrh study romlurted t\c lusively for SI'OXSOR during period 6-16 
November 1052 

RESPONDENTS: 7.">7 jiorsoual interviews with men and women in TV homes throughout the 
New York metropolitan area 



Key observations emerging Srom study on TV 
viewer impressions about campaign spending 

The area in which this survey teas taken proved on election day to favor the 
Republican nominee. The vote in terms of percentage was: Eisenhower, 
52%; Stevenson, -IB/r. The ratio would indicate that the large number who 
thought the Republican had the much greater edge on spending teere not 
entirely influenced hv political bins (that is Democrats attributing their 
candidate's defeat to the probability the Republicans had lots more money 
to spend). It will he noted that the number who thought the Republicans 
spent more was about jour times the number who guessed the Democrats 
did the heavier spending. This parteiular ratio is reflected to a certain 
extent by the interim reports on campaign expenditures which have been 
fded by the AV«> York State Republican and Democratic Committees with 
the Secretary of Sew York State. The state COP committee reported that 
its expenditures on the /'residential campaign was $647,383, while the state 
Democratic committee reported an expenditure of $335,557. The ratio on 
the Republican side is almost two to one. Also of pertinent note in this 
study are these sidelights: (1) Voters seem to he more impressed by 
rallies than by studio or spedal occasion sj>eeches, and (2) controversial 
subjects apparently make an impression that is very well remembered. 
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she might have 



my kid . 



^H^Hhe line of men and women 
waiting to register at the Blood Donor 
Center moved briskly past the reception 
desk. The truek driver fingered his ea[ 
nervously as he listened to the people 
behind him. They talked about why 
they had coine to give blood. 

He heard the young kid with the crew 
haireut say he was being drafted and 
figured he might soon be needing some 
blood himself. He heard the blonde girl 
say she was a Civil Defense worker — 
and bow it was important to build up 
our blood reserves against the chance 
of a sudden air attack here. 

Then the truck driver turned and spoke 
. . . the words eoming in spurts as if he 
were describing a picture moving before 
his eyes . . . "There was no time, see? 
She eomes running out from behind this 
parked car right under my wheels. She's 
wearing pigtails, and the way the sun 
is shining on her hair, she might have 
been my kid. I bring her to the hospital 
. . . and it takes 3 pints of blood before 
she opens her eyes . . . 

"I'm here now," the truek driver 
added, "to make my first installment on 
those three pints of blood!" 




WHO GIVES BLOOD? Different people . . . for different 
reasons . . . yet all sharing this great, unifying experience. 
Your blood may go to a combat area ... to a local hospital 
... or for Civil Defense needs. Hut of this you can be sure 
— wherever it goes, this priceless, painless gift will some 
day save an American life! That's why the need for blood 
is always urgent ! 

Give Blood Now 

CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 

NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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TANDEM PLANS 

( ( onfirriif'tf from page .'$"5 1 

fin thrii plan.*: ABC (nil- it the Pyra- 
mid Plan: CBS. the Power Plan, and 
MB>. the Mul*i-M(s,age Plan. 

Whatever their name-, they all add 
uji to the < u inc thing: low-cost circu- 
lation. I hey are basically what might 
ho railed saturation-participation plan-. 
Pa< h network has pic ked a list o! 
three to five half-hour programs, 
caned each show into three part* 
i Mutual i> considering four I. and 
offered these participation- Miiglv or 
in gtoups. 

The selling gimmick is tin.-: By 
spieading his message in single an- 
nouncements over. «a\ . three programs, 
the advertiser gets a larger undupli- 
eated audience for about the same 
price (and maybe less I of one com- 
plete program with three announce- 
ments. In other words, the networks 
point out. if it s the greatest number 
of (Ir/jercrrl homes the advertiser wants, 
saturation participation!* are for him. 
The sponsor may even find — the nets 
sa\ he trill find — that these plans also 
offer the best network bins in terms of 
gross (or duplicated I homes rear lied. 



1 be sponsor, however, cannot get 
program identification, which means 
lie can t usurliy merchandise his pro- 
gram to salesmen. d( aPrs. and t'.e pub- 
lic. He also misses the flexi! ilitv of 
spot announcement buys sir.ee be can- 
not choose the I e>t time segment in 
a particular market to sell his goods. 
However, saturation-participation an- 

******** 

fc »Tlie need fur radio — the continuing 
need — is hr.iil ri-Jit into the fart that 
SaM year people bought 10 million ad- 
ditional sets. That's raorr than twice 
as many radio* purchased as television 
s< ts purr fir.- ed. This your, radio sel 
*a!es are sfitl running two to one over 
I -.-let i^•ioll , ^.' !, 

JOHN J. KAIiOL 
Vice I'rpsidenl 
CBS Radio 

******** 

nouncemen's are inside the program, 
not between programs, as a spot an- 
nouncement would be. And the agenev. 
of course, fine's it easier to buy an- 
nouncements via the network plans 
than via scores of different stations. 

The four network plans divide nieelv 
into two types. The ABC Pyramid 
and MBS Multi-iMessaye Plans each 
have five programs and permit the ad- 



vertiser to bin onlv one announcement 
if he wishes.' The CBS Power Plan 
and NBC Operation Tandem are three- 
show plans and the advertiser must 
buy one announcement in each of the 
three programs. This across-the-board 
buy can. however, be a one-shot ( for 
a capsule comparison, see netvvork-bv- 
network chart, page 341. 

Here are the different plans in detail 1 

AISC: Pyramid, which has gone 
through many program changes and 
repricings since ABC made its initial 
tcntlem bid in the spring of 1951. now 
consists of four my sterv-tv pe shows 
and one panel-type show. This em- 
phasis on mystery shows is based on 
two well-known facts: Thev are (1) 
low -cost and I 2 I popular. 

ABC does not believe that four mvs- 
tery shows will tend to cut down the 
number of unduplieated homes listen- 
ing to all four. William Fairbanks. 
ABC's Eastern radio network sales 
manager, feels that it isn't the type of 
program that causes audience dupli- 
cation but the day of the week. 

The programs include: 

Cafe Istanbul — Marlene Dietrich's 



the New York station 
where listeners listen 
and sponsors sell . . . key 
station of MUTUAL 
Broadcasting System 



den of intrigue lias been shifted to San 
Francisco from the Middle East. Its 
8:30 Sunday ev ening time period pre- 
cedes Walter Winchell. 

Defense Attorney — It is the story of 
woman attorney who champions the 
underdog. Starring is Mercedes Mc- 
Cambridge, who won a Hollywood 
Oscar for her supporting role in ./ill 
the King's Men. The show has been 
on radio since July 1951. 

Life Begins at 80 — The Jack Harry 
show follows Sterling Drug's Mystery 
Theatre and precedes Mr. President, 
an ABC co-op feature. 

Top Guy and Michael Shayne both 
are presented on Thursday nights, the 
former at 8:00 and the latter at 9:30. 
Top Guy is a police commissioner and 
Shayne is a private-eye. 

ABC does not expect to sell Top Guy 
and Michael Shayne to the same spon- 
sor, so actually the maximum lineup 
for one advertiser is four shows. Pyra- 
mid started off with three shows at the 
beginning but enlarged the group to 
lessen the chance of product conflicts. 

The rates for Pyramid are pegged to 
the network rate card and the sponsor, 
in effect, pays no more for 10 minutes 



ol a Pyramid show than he would lor 
a file-mill ute ABC show. One an- 
nouncement can be bought but dis- 
counts are given for bin ing more than 
one show a week and for 52-week buys. 

The prices for less-than-52-w»'ek- 
buys are: $4,119 for one program a 
week, $7,754 for two a week. $11,270 
for three a week and 15,020 for four 
a week. The 52-week prices are $3,576 
for one program a week. $0,609 for 
two, $9,642 for three, and $12,855 for 
four. ABC estimates that a four-show. 
52-week bu) will deliver to an adver- 
tiser 1,000 gross homes for $1.47. 

Pyramid has no takers at the present 
time but ABC is making a special pitch 
to the manufacturers of hair prepara- 
tions. ABC circulation, the network 
says, "correlates positively" with na- 
tional drug sales patterns. 

While ABC isn't exactly offering 
short network buys on Pyramid, if it 
feels the advertiser has "promise. ' he 
can get less than a full network. ABC 
originally sold Pyramid to American 
Chicle (for Clorets) in four states 
but the network had a good idea Chicle 
would expand its coverage. Later. 
Chicle did buy the full network, al- 



though it had nut made an\ pnor com- 
mitment to do so. There is a point, 
of course, at which a short network 
will not pay olf for the advertiser since 
his talent costs are I he same, no matter 
how mam stations he bin s. 



JSB8S: Mutual w ill start a new Multi- 
Message Plan 29 December to replace 
its current plan, which features MGM 
movie stars and was part of the MGM- 
Mutual deal giving the latter six hours 
of programing with a glamorous Hol- 
lywood flavor. 

While the MGM-Mutual partnership 
looked like a good thing when it started 
al the beginning of this year, ratings 
didn't reach expectations. Like ABC, 
Mutual figures that low-cost mysteries 
are the best bet, favors mysteries four 
to one. 

The new plan will be part of an 
hour-long block program scheme. 
Here's how it will work: 

From 8:00 to 8:30 p.m. Monday 
through Fridav. Mutual will offer a 
tandem plan to national advertisers. 
From 8:30 to 0:00 p.m., programs 
of a similar nature will follow for 
local and regional sponsorship. This 





In all the world there isn't another 
station like WOR. 

For years, its powerful voice has reached into 
14 states— and today its programs serve 
downright devoted audiences throughout this 
26,000,000 listener market. 

For years, such WOR-established personalities 
as John Gambling, Martha Deane, and 
the McCanns have been winning the 
confidence of listeners— a must factor in selling. 
WOR also has new stars — stars who will be 
selling the New York market for years to come. 

That's why WOR sells more products for more 
advertisers than any other station in the world. 

Let us show you how WOR can sell for you. 




mc oihI lineup in time with Mutual s 
longtime nnphasis on co-op shows. 

\] one! as Adventures of the Falcon 
will he followed 1>\ Hall of Fantasy. 
The Falcon is ;in old Mutual -how 
whnh went to NBC for a while. 

I'uoda) — That Hammer Cuy will 
he followed In High Adventure. The 
former is a new show, featuring none 
o'her than Mike Hammer. Mickey 
Spillane's fabulously popular pocket 
hook creation. The sex and violence 
will he toned down for radio. 

\Vednesda\ — Crime Files of Fla- 
moiul will he followed In Crime 
Fighters. Flaniond is a psychologist 
who. a> MBS proinotiun puts it. "by- 
passes ballistics for brain-power. The 
show, while new to the network, pro- 
duced good ratings on \VG\. Chicago. 

Thursday — Ofjiviul Detective, now 
on MBS Sundays, will he followed by 
John Steele. Adventurer. 

Friday Movie Quiz will he followed 
In True or False. The former will 
feature Johnny Olsen and is a revised 
version of Movie Matinee. 

The advertiser having into the Multi- 
Message Plan gets two kinds of dis- 
eounts. One is hased on the total num- 
ber of announcements bought during 



the year, the other on the amount 
bought within one week. 

For one or two announcement:- per 
week, the 1953 rate.* are as follows: 
total of one to 12 announcements dur- 
ing the year. $2,000 per announce- 
ment: 13 to 25 announcements during 
the year. $1,800: 26 to 38. $1,700: 39 
or more. S ] .000. 

Foi three or more announcements 

******** 

radio is used on a thoughtful basis 
— if programs are hought with sound 
knowledge of the kind of audience they 
attract, and if commercials are planned 
hoth to fit the program and to make 
use of sound selling principles proved 
hy advertisers and research working to- 
gether — the medium can continue to 
sell goods and do so more economically 
than any oilier form of advertising.** 

HORACE SCUWEKIN 
President 
Schwerin Rpdt'tireh 

******** 

per week, the comparable rates to the 
above schedule are $1,900, $1,700, 
$1,000. and $1,500. Summer 1953 
buys will cost a flat $1,500 for each 
announcement. 

Assuming an average program 
rating of 2.8. Mutual estimates that 



at $1,500 an announcement, the adver- 
tiser will reach 1,000 gross homes for 
$1.22 or 1,000 unduplicated homes for 
an additional 81 cents. 

Saleswise. Mutual is doing better 
light now than an) other network so 
far as tandem-type shows are con- 
cerned. Multi-Message is currently 
75 r < sold out. General Mills has been 
running about five announcements a 
week; Camels, about four. The net- 
work is split with a Richmond. \a.. 
food concern. C. F. Sauer. having com- 
plete!) bought out the plan I 15 an- 
nouncement*, a week I in 10 Southern 
states. ,\'o one has signed on the 
dotted line for Mutual's new plan but 
John II. Overall. MBS Eastern sales 
manager, reports that chances are 
verv good" that General Mills and 
Camel will continue sponsorship. 

C1SS: A newcomer to the tandem field, 
CBS started out with a two-show sum- 
mer entry in July and expanded it to 
three in fall. (Trade sources say tbat 
CBS wasn't overly anxious to join the 
other three networks because of sta- 
tion opposition. I 

So far. this is the sales picture. 
American Chicle was the only adver- 
tiser in CBS' summer parlay and has 
been the only steady customer in the 
1952-53 Power Plan. Liggett & Myers 
was in for a short stay. 
; The Power Plan pitch is pegged to 
I late-in-the-week shopping. Using a 
Crow ell-Collier study which reported 
that 90' i of all grocer) sales are con- 
centrated during Wednesday. Thurs- 
day, ami Fri<ln\. CBS laid out its 
schedule accordingly , It seeks to at- 
tract grocerv manufacturers with the 
I following trio, all starting at 8:00 
l p.m.: The FBI in Peace and It far ; Meet 
Millie (with Audrey Totter ): Mr. 
Kean. the latter a holdover from the 
summer plan. 

Each sponsor gets, a one-minute com- 
mercial in each program plus bill- 
hoarding at the beginning and end of 
each program a total of nine sponsor- 
identifying mentions per week. 

CBS estimate? the advertiser can 
I reach 9.000.000 gross homes I 23.000.- 
\ 000 listeners I or about 5.500.000 dif- 
ferent homes during a week. The cost 
is $1,550 a week for talent plus the 
j appropriate rate, in terms of the spe- 
cific advertiser's discount classification 
I iCliS gives annual dollar discounts! 
for a half-hour of nighttime time. 



1000 WATTS 




Charleston's must far reaching station 




Forjoe and Company 
S, E, Dora-Clayton Agency 



"My boss sent a note out to the kennel 
t'other day, and said I was yapping too 
much in this column, that it was too 
long, and that you folks wouldn't read 
it. 

"So, I ain't gonna talk about our ex- 
ceptional coverage, wonderful person- 
ality shows, local programming, high- 
est Hoopers, merchandising aids to 
our clients, and extremely good sales 
results. 

"I'm mad with him, so I ain't gonna 
say nothing. Just gonna sit here by my 
fire plug, and sulk! 
"So there!" 



All this and Hoopers too! 
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SELL 




PAUL "BUZZ BER- 
LIN — ("Mission in 
Music" — "Dinner 
Date") Houston's 
Number One — the 
most popular radio 
personality ever to 
hit town — with an 
audience greater than 
all other pop music 
jockeys combined! 



WALTER COLVIN— 
( "Joe's Show" — 
"Spinner Sanctum") 
Known as "Joe Chrys- 
anthemum" to a 
tremendous following 
of both Negroes and 
whites, Walt spins 
the finest platters in 
the jazz, blues, and 
be-bop department. 





BIFF COLLIE— I' Col- 
lie's Corral" — "Hous- 
ton Hoedown") Hill- 
<>t>aril-ia ted as one of 
the top Western joc- 
keys in the nation, 
Biff's sensational 
popularity and loyalty 
to his commercial 
products makes him 
the finest sales ve- 
hicle in the market. 



FOR CONSISTENT SALES RESULTS 
PUT YOUR PRODUCT ON A K-NUZ 
PERSONALITY PROGRAM 



Call FORJOE 
National Representative 
or DAVE MORRIS 
General Manager 
KEystone 2581 
TWX HO-414 

HOUSTON'S LEADING INDEPENDENT 



Cross time for Power I Man fumes to 
$16,670 a week with annual dollar dis- 
counts- ranging from 27. 5 to -l-i.5' < . 
A 52- week advertiser also gets an addi- 
tional discount of 8.5 f r. The-c dis- 
counts are applicable to t lie advertiser's 
total purchases in CBS radio. 

Even an advertiser coining in once 
automatically gets a discount, since 
he spends more than $10,000 a year. 
A one-time advertiser, therefore, gets 
Power Plan for a total of about S16.- 
640. assuming he bins nothing else on 
the network. A 13- week run means a 
total weekh cost I time and talent I of 
about $15,400 and CBS estimates on 
that basis, that the plan lias a poten- 
tial cost of $2.81 per 1.000 different 
homes per week. 

Theoretically. CBS w ill sell split net- 
works to advertisers if the "technical" 
problems aren't too great. In actual 
practice. CBS is offering the plan as a 
complete network package, requiring 
the purchase of 200 stations. 

i 

! mtC: Unlike ABC. which increased 
the number of its Pyramid shows. 
NBC some time ago reduced its Opera- 
tion Tano'em from five to three pro- 
grams. Since NBC has made it a 
policy to require across-the-board buys 
in tandem, it found the five-program 
costs were too high for most adver- 
tisers. NBC fdso started out with a 
requirement for 13-wcek contracts but 
that has been cropped for the present 
minimum of one week s purchase. 

I Operation Tandem is the only plan 
in which the adventure-mystery type 
of show does not predominate. Its sole 
thriller is Bnrrie Craig, a private-eye 
opus. I he other two shows are Red 
Shelton and Judy Canova. 

NBC's price is a Oat $15,000 (a new 
low figure) with no discounts. The 
advertiser must take the entire NBC 
network of 196 stations, This hasn't 
discouraged Cinerson Drug, which has 
bought the 1952-53 reason to push 
Bromo Seltzer. Smith Bros, used the 
plan for the fixe weeks ending 11 
December to introduce its new chloro- 
phyll, mentholated cough drops. 
PI) mouth was in recently for one week. 

The Smith Bros, buy is a good exam- 
ple of the special uses of the saturation- 
participation type of offering. In com- 
ing out with a new product. Smith 
Bros, didn't have a clear idea of where 
its markets were. So it took advant- 
age of the broad coverage offered by 
NBC's Operation Trndem to reach as 



man) homes as possible. 

NBC estimates Tandem's eost-per- 
1.000 gross homes at $1.36 or about 
$1.50 for 1.000 different homes. Last 
season Operation Tandem delivered 
1,000 messages at the rate of $2.06. 
To equal that figure this season, NBC 
says, Operation Tandem would need 
an average Nielsen rating per program 
of 5.6 and the network is sure that it 
will top this with points to spare. On 
the whole, tandem plans are the new- 
est, and at this point eneouraginglv 
well-supported, method of time bus- 
ing on major networks. ★ ★ ★ 



RADIO-TV FOR MARS 

[Continued from page 32) 

does the public (show rated an 8.6 
Nielsen for second week of October, 
reached 3,771.000 homes, which put it 
in sixth place). Mars expects to stay 
with it despite rising TV costs. 

And the rising cost of TV is what's 
taking money from other media. Gies 
indicated. For example. .Mars' expen- 
ditures on Huivdy Doody. its first TV 
\ entitle, over the NBC TV net tripled 
between September 1049 and June 
1952. when the show was dropped. 
Besults were good from the start, how- 
ever, and Mars increased its sponsor- 
ship from one segment to three in 
June 1950. then dropped back to two 
in December 1950. 

Currt'ut TV yhmv: Early this vear 
Mars bought half of Super Circus over 
\BC TV out of Chicago and for a 
time, until June, had two TV shows 
running. Super Cireus, costing Mars 
$750,000 a year, use? all available live 
markets, which vary from week to 
week, plus 17 b\ kinescope — or about 
36 in all. 

How well did two T\ shows and a 
radio program pull? 

Mars ran a premium offer on Howdy 
Doody and Super Circus and a contest 
on People Are Funny in February- 
March and got over two million wrap- 
pers in all. 

(lies sa\s Mars will accept kines now 
where his company wouldn't have a 
year ago: the quality has improved 
and it's harder to get openings for live 
shows. 

Incidental!}, he predicts some cur- 
rent TV network advertisers will have 
to go into spot 'I V instead when there 
are hundreds of TV stations. Reason: 
expense. 
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Shortest distance between buyer and seller 



... an elevator that takes advertisers around 
closed doors. Write Norm Knight at 510 
Madison Ave., New York 22, for "The 
Happy Medium," with suggestions for get- 
ting the most out of your radio-TV trade- 
paper ads. 
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\s for merlia selection, lie sa\s: "We 
take the media that give 115 the cover- 
age we want. In our case it s radio 
and T\ mostly. We see no trend in 
our practices, at least -except in the 
increase of T\ expenditures due to ris- 
ing co-ts. 

i'tinthf {arts: If Gies is concerned 
about costs, at least sales are also ris- 
ing for .Mars. 

Gies won't give out an\ exact figures 
(Mars is a closed corporation), but 
here's an index of Mars sales for the 



1939-52 period: 1939- 100: 1951 
200: 1952- 220 [10' c over last year). 

Industn estimates are that Mars 
sells approximately $35 million to $40 
million worth of candy a \ ear. 

"We are making a* good as or bet- 
ter progress than our competitors.' 
Gies sa\ s. "but it s hard to determine 
their sales because the only figures 
available are the Government's, and it 
give- sales of package goods, bulk 
good*., bar goods, and general line 
without breaking them down to choco- 
late-covered candy in monthly reports.'' 



SELL MORE IN THE 

SOUTH'S No. 1 State! 




Come 



•5fr Winston-Salem 
is the home of 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 





Recent official Hooper Ratings 
show WSJS, the Journal-Sentinel 
Station, FIRST in the morning — 
FIRST in the afternoon FIRST in 
the evening! For the finest in 

AM-FM coverage, it's WSJS 
in Winston-Salem. 

Represented by: HEADLEYREED CO. 



y 5 tvro* 

in S. C a* e 

SOW'HI 



7 



15. COVINS 

rtftO — -5.N*- 



^04,500,000—- 



Survey 



Annual reports do. however, al- 
though the) run 14 months after the 
close of the year. A glance at the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce's Business 
Information Service for February 
1952 covering 1950 confectionery sales 
and distribution shows the following 
picture based on reports from 74 r < 
of the industry : 



Bar goods 

Molded chocolate 

Ch ocolate-co vered 

Other bars 
Package goods 
Bulk goods 
Penny goods 

TOTAL 



$306,855,349 
95.436.555 
178,520.840 
32.897.954 
192.152.470 
103.173.435 
24,163,165 
$684,053,946 



I bis is based on reports from 456 
confectionery manufacturers. Actual 
total 1950 sales: $924 million. They 
rose to $965 million in 1951 ; were 
$545,802,000 for 1952 (through Au- 
gust I or l'-v under the corresponding 
period of last year. Bar goods alone, 
however, fell off 6'1 . 

Gies is concerned over the decline 
in per capita consumption. "In 1941 
it was 19 pounds." he said. "In 1951 
this had slipped to 17.4 pounds. Tak- 
ing 1929 as a base, the ratio of dis- 
posable personal income spent for 
candy dropped 7' < by 1951. In 1948 
this index stood at 6 r r above the 1929 
base. Therefore this drop in the ratio 
of disposable personal income received 
b) the cand) industr) dropped 13' < 
in three )ears. r ' Reasons. Gies savs: 

1. Rising prices due to rising costs, 
some of them unreasonable. 

2. Decrease in quality and there- 
fore less value to the consumer. 

The latter is more important, he 
says. Use of substitutes like vegetable 
for cocoa butter, making chocolate- 
looking candv that doesn't contain or 
taste like chocolate, hurts the indus- 
tr). Gies' reasoning: "Chocolate is the 
most popular candy nmde. If you 
don't taste it. you cut down on your 
consu mption. 



lie 



a< 



'If \on can t hold the 



quantity I at the same price), at least 
\ou can hold to your quality. And 
that's what Mars has done." 

Big trend, he said, is to packages 
of 59^ and down. This size has shown 
a large increase in the past two and a 
half vears. 

Food stores now account for a 
larger percentage of total candy sales 
than ever before. Supermarkets have 
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awakened to the fact that candy 
brings more profit for the space al- 
lotted to it than most other items. The 
profit margin is 20 to 25 9<. 

According to Gies, vending machines 
are now responsible for 6 to 10'r of 
all candy sales. 

Who are the biggest candy consum- 
ers? Gies says the age group five to 
22. "Consumption then drops slightly 
to 80 or 90," he adds with a smile. 

Of the 456 candy manufacturers that 
report their sales to the government, 
84 make chocolate-covered bars. So 
Mars' competition is rugged. 

Mars" ad philosophy; Here is Mars" 
radio and TV advertising philosophy, 
as hammered out during the past 14 
years that it has managed to stay on 
top. according to Gies: 

1. Use the media that give jou the 
greatest impact per dollar. Mars has 
found that radio and TV do just this, 
with TV ahead even though it doesn't 
give the same coverage. 

2. Choose the vehicle that reaches 
your market. Nearly everybody eats 
candy. Choose the market segments 
you want and go after them. 

3. Merchandise your programs 
through field work and in-store mate- 
rial. This is one of the biggest things 
in advertising. Food products espe- 
cially lend themselves to it. 

4. Get people to listen to your com- 
mercials by integrating them into the 
program. People don't like commer- 
cials. Sugar-coat them. 

Here are the people at Mars who in- 
fluence advertising and sales policies: 

President W. L. Kruppenbacher 
(also board chairman I, Executive 
Vice President-General Manager G. B. 
Hurley, Vice President Gies in charge 
of sales and advertising, and these 
sales executives, who are under Gies: 
General Sales Manager Ben Bouchard. 
Eastern Sales Manager C. A. McDon- 
ough, Western Sales Manager L. R. 
De Rosa. Sales Promotion Manager 
Harold Flaig (who has retail crews). 

The Leo Burnett team is headed by 
Ralph E. Ellis, account supervisor and 
executive. Other Leo Burnett person- 
nel dealing with the account are: 
Broadcasting Dept. — William Weddell. 
v.p. in charge, and David Dole, man- 
ager, assisted by George Wilcox and 
on the West Coast (Hollywood) by 
Wendell Williams, Gordon Minter, and 
Wally Ruggles. They negotiate eon- 
tract arrangements and handle show 



production. Wilcox handles Super 
Circus in Chicago; Ruggles and Wil- 
liams handle People Are Funny in 
Hollywood, and Minter, the TV copy. 

Frank Newton is creative director of 
all radio and print copy; Joe Hoffman 
writes all Mars radio copy and some 
of its print copy: Jack OKiefTe heads 
TV Creative with Don Tennant the 
writer on Super Circus. Leo Burnett 
and the Burnett Plans Review Board 
steer and okay all campaigns. Albert 
Meyer, the merchandising manager, 
works with the team on sale promo- 
tion, premiums, and other merchandis- 



ing plans. Media directoi is Arthur 
Porter; Ken Fleming is supervisor of 
space and thnebuyers; Mars print buy- 
er is George Miller, and Mars broad- 
casting tiniehuyer is Mrs. Helen Stan- 
ley. Robert Kelly, service manager, 
keeps the whole thing on schedule, for 
some S2 million is involved. 

The Spanish-style Mars plant, lo- 
cated in Chicago on the outskirts of 
Oak Park, 111., has become a show 
place. Its 12 acres are beautifull) 
landscaped. Inside hospital-like clean- 
liness prevails. There are $25,000 
worth of paintings in the administra- 




ton and about sixty other major metro- 
politan markets. It doesn't take a gen- 
ius to see why. 

Your real task is the careful selection 
of clearly defined secondary markets. 
And that's why we say "after Boston, 
comes Yakima, Washington." 
Many a national advertiser (and more 
every year) has found Yakima a rich 
and rare secondary market. 
Miles and mountains define it. Rich 
agricultural crops and a booming 
atomic and electrical power industry 
distinguish it. Yakima is a secondary 
market of first importance in the West. 

f YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 

KIT »•«■»•« KYAK-" KllfA<»> 

THE BRANHAM COMPANY GEORGE W. CLARK WEED AND COMPANY 
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2765 

Independent * 
Retail Grocers 
in Baltimore say: 

WFBR's 

the station for us ! 



Every year since 1936, the 
powerful Independent Retail 
Grocers Association of Balti- 
more has turned to Baltimore's 
promotion - minded, know- 
how station, WFBR, to make 
sure their Annual Food Show, 
held at the Fifth Regiment 
Armory in Baltimore, goes 
over with a bang. 

Every year WFBR has thrown 
the full weight of its promotion, 
programming, merchandising 
and production departments 
behind this great food event. 

The result? Every year, bigger 
crowds, more exhibitors, better 
displays— and firmer loyalties, 
friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the 2765 members of the 
Independent Retail Grocers 
Association and WFBR. 

For real showmanship, solid 
merchandising and active, 
day-in, day-out promotion, ask 
your John Blair man or write, 
wire or phone . . . 



Hon offices. Much of the plant is air- 
conditioned. To pre\ent spoilage or 
deterioration, only a few hours' sup- 
ply of milk is kepi ,»n hand. The milk 
is trans r erred from incoming lank cars, 
in fad, direct]} to the candy-making 
vats. 

President kruppenbacher sa\s. "The 
only \va\ we could make our bars 
fresher would be to bring the cow- 
right into the plant.'' 

All boxes arc coded: Mars field men 
can thus keep careful che^k on inven- 
tories of dealers, assure that bars are 
kept fresh. 

Frank Mars was responsible for all 
this. A super-salesman of the same 
stripe as the late William Wrigley Ji- 
be toured America in the early 1920"s 
to learn what Americans liked in the 
way of eandy bars, be discovered the) 
had c'eveloped a new taste bud- -espe- 
cially for malted milk and particularly 
for chocolate malted milks. 

He returned to his Minneapolis 
home and began to mix. blend, taste, 
and diseard perhaps a hundred batches 
until he came up with a candy bar that 
was different. That was Milky Way. It 
not only caught on from the start but 
in 10 years had grown from kitcben- 
sto\e volume to a §30 million-a-vear 
enterprise. 

Mars died in April 1934. His son. 
Forrest Mars, is one of the directors 
of .Mars. Ine. Forrest Mars helped 
found M&M. bid., of \ r ewark. \. J., 
w ith Bruce Murrie. son of the ex-presi- 
dent of the Hcrsbey Chocolate Co.. and 
is now its chairman of the board. 
M&M changed its name to Hawley & 
Hoops. Ine. late in October. (See 
"How IV took a rami) out of the 
doldrums." SPONSOR. 16 June ]0.52. ) 

Mars' vmnpetMUm: What's the com- 
petitive eandy picture look like? 

Several facts stand out upon care- 
ful study: 

• Biggest candy maker — Hershcv 
has never used any advertising at all. 
Nestle, one of the 1(1 biggest, uses no 
radio or I \ lo sell ils chocolate bars 
but employs both for its other prod- 
ucts. Reason for IlersheCs lack of ad- 
vertising: large proportion of ils sales 
consists of choeolale to manufacturers 
rather I ban to consumers. Moth com- 
panies praclice detailing a system 
whereby salesmen call on retailers and 
pass retailers" orders dt reel Jy on lo 
wholesalers, to whom Hcrsbey and 
Nestle sell their chocolate goods. 



Hershe) s general sales manager, J. 
.1. Gallagher, told sponsor: "We're not 
against advertising but found our 
present operation best. ' 

Nestle Genera] Advertising and 
Merchandising Manager Don Cad\ 
said: "Currently the major part of 
Nestle's expenditures on chocolate 
products is in the field of Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels. Eveready Instant 
Cocoa, and the new Nestle ehocolate 
milk drink product. Quik. Nestle does 
some advertising of bar goods in Sun- 
da) supplement eoniie seetions in se- 
lected < i ties throughout the country." 

sponsor e.-timates Nestle will spend 
SL0OO.OO0. or aboul a fifth of its 
budget, on television and a lesser 
amount on radio this year to adver- 
tise all products. In TV it has a 15- 

*★★★*★** 

46 As we observe commercials which use 
demonstrations as a form of content 
v.e see that they fall markedly above 
the norm — a premium against other 
commercial types of about one-third, 
and in the all-important area of trans- 
mitting selling messages demonstration 
does a topnotch job.** 

LEYTON CARTER 
Gallup and Robinson 

minute participation on the Kate 
Smith NBC TV show for Nescafe. In 
radio it sponsored Hold Venture, star- 
ling Humphrey Bogart and Lauren 
Bacalb in New York, for Nestea this 
year. In addition participations on 
T\ shows and supplementary radio 
were used in other markets through- 
out the country to sell Nestea. 

Hershcv has no agency; Nestles 
agency for ils chocolate products is 
Cecil & l'resbrey. where John Be res- 
ford is the account executive. Nestle s 
ad manager under Cady is Richard 
Coehel. Its office is in White Plains, 
\. Y. 

• Five of I he top 17 firms have TV 
shows, the sixlb (Nestle) has one 
for a non-t*andy product. 1 wo have 
radio programs. Four others use TV 
announcements and five air radio an- 
nouncements. To reeap: 10 of 17 
candy companies polled by sponsor 
are in TV. seven are in radio. 

Concentration on TV among the 
candy firms indicates they have 
learned this is the best yvay to reacdi 
children - biggest candy consumers. 
The five companies which have T\ 
shows arc: Mars, Super Circus; M&M. 
Candy Carnival; Walter II. Johnson. 
Roolie kazoolie (slatting 3 January 1 : 
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hweels Co. of America, footsie Hip- 
podrome and Paul Whiteman\ 77 
Teen Club I began 22 November), and 
Fred W. Amend, Hail the Champ (ef- 
fective 27 December). 

In addition Peter Paul, I). L. Clark. 
Yestle. Life Savers, and Williamson 
(General,) are using or have used TV 
announcements this year. 1). L. Clark 
sponsored Time for Beanie on WCBS- 
TY in New York until October and 
Hollywood Candy bad 11 oily wood Jun- 
ior Cireus out of Chicago until March. 

In radio Mars and Williamson {True 
Detective Mysteries) have the only net- 
work shows. Peter Paul. Life Savers. 
New England Confectionery. E. J. 
Brach. and Cadbury-Fry have used or 
are using spot. 

• Rank is pure guesswork. Since 
few sales figures are published, the ex- 
perts disagree on how the companies 
rate. Hershey's $156 million sales 
lead the parade, with an estimated $70 
million in chocolate bars. Ralph Ellis 
of Leo Burnett lists the chocolate-cov - 
ered candy competitors in the following 
order: Mars, Curtiss. Peter Paul. Wil- 
liamson (General Candy is the holding 
company), I). L. Clark. E. J. Brach. 
and Walter H. Johnson. 

Hersbey accounts for an estimated 
V>0 f/ c of the solid bar business. And 
if you count Hersbey and Nestle in the 
above, Hersbey would rank first and 
Nestle between Williamson and D. L. 
Clark, according to the industry. 

A stud) of the candy trade, retail 
and wholesale, leads to these estimates 
of candy sales : 

Hershey >7'l million 1 

M -"" 35-10 million 

t. J. Brach ... 35 million 1 

I'ctcr Paul 30 million 1 

Curtiss . 30 million 

Hollywood Candy . . 25 million 

New Eng. Con fee t. 20-25 million 

Williamson (General) 20 million 

Life Savers . .. 17.4 million 

Hawlev & Hoops (M&M) . .. 16 million 

Nestle Chocolate 15 million 

James O. Welch 15 million 

Sweets Co. of America 10 million 

O. L. Clark 8-9 million 

Walter H. Johnson 8 million 

Fred W. Amend 7-8 million 

So far as individual pieces (both 5# 
and \0<i ) are concerned, this survey 
based on industry estimates lists the 
candies in the following order: (1) 
Hershey Almond Bar, (2) Hersbey 
Chocolate Bar. (3) Peter Paul Mounds. 
(4) M&M*s Candy. (5) Hershey 
Kisses. (6) Life Savers, (71 Mars 
Milky Way. But Gies of Mars dis- 
agrees with this and says Milky Way 
ranks ahead of all but the Hershey bars. 1 

A recent Candy Industry survey of 
the 100 market among 2.000 jobbers 



and a list of other volume buyers 
ranked the first five 100 ranch items 
like this: Peter Paul's Almond Jo\. 
Peter Paul's Mounds. Hershey's Milk 
Chocolate, Mars Toastt d Almond Bar. 
and Hershey s Almond Bar. 

There are 120-some dime confec- 
tions, and the trend from 50 pieces is 
continuing. 

Rank and sales are important when 
stacked up against advertising expen- 
ditures. Here is what Candy Industry 
( 2 December issue I estimates Mars 
chief competitors will spend in 1953 



on eoiitecthmerv advertising m ladio. 
TV. newspapers, and magazine-: 

Peter Paul $2,300,000 <si>onsok estimates W>0,000 
for soot radio, V>00,000 lor spot I V) 

Planters Nut & Choi, si, 250.0(H) 

Ilawlcy & Hoops ( M&M ) $800,000 for IV shou 
(sponsor estimate) 

Life- Savers-S800,000 (some spot radio and I Vj 

K. I. Uracil- $650,000 

1). I.. Clark- $600,000 (will use spot IV) 
Curtiss-S500,000 

Nestle- $500,000 (some spot radio and IV h>i 

chocolate products) 
l ied W. Amend— $300,000 (will ha\e I V program) 
Hollywood Candv-Sl 1 0.000 

Williamson (General ) -S-100, 000 (has ladio pro 

gram, uses spot I V ) 
New I-.ng. Confect.— S275.000 (some spot udio) 
lames O. \Velch-S250.000 

Sweets Co. of Aii>crica-S2.50,000 (has 2 I V ran 
grams) 

Walter It. Johnson- $200,000 (will ha\e IV pro 
giam) 




WDAYZ^ 

(FARGO, N. D.) Wf 



IS ONE OF THE NATION'S 
MOST POPULAR STATIONS! 



Last year, WDAY was swamped with 145,659 letters and 
postcards from its listeners! This is the equivalent of a 
letter or card from over 70% of the 211,550 families who 
listen regularly to WDAY — an average of slightly over 
399 letters per day, including Sundays and holidays! 

NBC • 5000 WATTS • 970 KILOCYCLES 



FREE & PETERS, INC., Exclusive National Representatives 
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Candy Industry estimates the coii- 
feetioiierv business will spend $25 mil- 
lion <m advertising in 1953. 

'lor pie\ious sponsor articles on 
caudv see also "Caudv on tlie air. 
sponsor. March V)'d\. and "Bar candy 
on the air.'" sponsor. 15 Januarv 
1051.) 

Cant hide* Mars" Victor (Y\v-: 
"Mo.Ht of the caudv companies using 
the broadcast media are concentrating 
on children':, T\ shows to reach the 
younger ecm.-uiJiet ~. So are we (with 
Super Cifiu.s. which of course gets 
plent\ of grown-ups toot. . . . We'ie 
confident of the future hecause we feci 
radio and tele\ ision are the greatest 
sales tools we e\er had!" * * * 

M'owok thanks the following for I.ilkine with 
ts ctluui*. in the prcpai atiori ol this artiVe; 
lhrshe* f.ciH'ij] S.i't-s %l .m jui'T .(, I CallaRlKi . 
Nestle (.ciici.il VdvcinsinR ami Vlert biimliMng 
Vlanagci Don C'.hU, Nc-tlc Vd\ ci I isinj> Manage] 
Rithaad (.octit'l: Peter P.inl \dveitisiii£ M.irumei 
Ktliotl 1'loivr: Vnc Pre.idc.it Mark Ii. Bvitm. 
William I- st \ ( o. lion (.'iwnv. ctlitoi . Ctmrfv In 
duxliv. (.ijuliiiil I'.iloti. t. I. la RtHhc S (.o.'s 
\ I ioi \ci\ 1 usj'.ukI Conie< t ionci v; John 
IScicMonl. (ceil PicsbicCs Ah for Nestle; 

Hob. lit ( .anthici . 1 inner ,< 1 will's A/l Ioi 
Mason an M.ijicn In imc i : Ilcinv Minor ol lilSIK); 
foscph '..nan. li.inklin Brink 1 \' tinicbiiM'i 
for \\.i!tci II J uli ttson Co.; Ilcniv Fist'n ot 
Vlmcllc & 1-iscn. \ 1 foi Sweets Co. of Aim-rita; 
anil in C. Imago: I'hi'ip I', (.ott. president, Na 
tionnl f iciiiftt noiiei s' \ssir; Viie President Riilinid 
Ice lilieiinci ol Viibnn, I iillaV. Mai lev S. Hodgson. 
A T' lui Williamson ((.cnctal Camh), and tiflti ia!s> 
of tlie U atlei II. fobiison Caudv Co. and Cnitiss 
(and\. .is uell as M.ns and the I.eo limnett Co 



FILM BUYING TIPS 

{Continued from page 28 1 

gan. Left to themselves, the tiine- 
buyers happily built a station lineup 
in which the 3D- odd markets were 
scheduled to start on virtually the same 
day and date. 

Then, someone discovered that the 
original contract with the producer 
called for a maximum of 10 film prints, 
virtual!) the standard amount for a 
"national"' sale. Additional ones were 
to cost $40 a print. Result: The agen- 
cy nearlv went crazy juggling starting 
dates around so that the 10 prints 
could he "bicycled"' I i.e.. shown on 
one group of stations, then routed to 
the' next group, and the ne\t ) . Also, 
the agent \ w as Irving hard to avoid 
charges for 20 extra prints a week at 
£40 eac h for 20 w eeks. 

A meeting between the distributor 
and the thnebuu is. at which the agen- 
cy men would have been told how mu o h 
time is needed to route prints among 
the stations, could have forestalled the 
crisis. Again, someone forgot to look 
before he leaped into a TV film con- 
tract. 

In the box on page 29 and in the 



paragraphs below, sponsor presents 
six of the most common causes of has- 
sles between advertising agencies and 
film sellers. They can be used as a 
handy checklist of possible errors, since 
seldom do two agency film contracts — 
and distributor contracts, for that mat- 
ter — look alike, as every timebuver 
knows : 

Can the film series live up to 
the "pilot ' film? It s only natural that 
a producer will often lavish extreme 
care or extra money when making a 
pilot film for a TV film series. If the 
series isn't ahead) completed when it 
is offered to an agency for sale land 
the pilot film thus proved to he a rep- 
resentative sample I, agencies will have 
to rclv on the good reputation of a 
producer or distributor to maintain 
the quality. If a film series turns sour 
after the first few shows, there s noth- 
ing much an agenc) can do. Indepen- 
dent producers usually get their financ- 
ing for a series from banks on the 
strength of a 13-week or 26-week con- 
tract; therefore. the\'re not likely to 
offer cancellation clauses freeh. 

-• Is your time buying tailored !o 
the mechanics oj film distribution and 
routing? As pointed out above, the 
gtneral industry practice among dis- 
tributors and producers of TV films 
is to offer no more than eight or 10 
"free"' prints as part of the show's 
"national" price. That's, because much 
trial and error has shown that one 
print, when put on a "bicycling" sched- 
ule, can cover three or four stations 
without much loss of quality. About 
six "play dates ' per print is tops. 

Some agencies, however, constantly 
walk into a standing order for extra 
prints, because thev didn't allow suffi- 
cient time between play dates to route 
prints among stations. Other agencies 
go to the other extreme, never having 
extra prints and spreading a few films 
so tli in 1 \ among so mam 1 \ stations 
that the prints never get back to the 
distributor for a periodic inspection 
against damages from normal wear 
and tear. Result: headaches in either 
ease. 

**« Ave you grunted "exclusivity" 
in existing and overlapping markets, 
and "first refusals" in new ones? In 
today's brisk T\ film business, a spon- 
sor may find someone else sponsoring 

SPONSOR 




We've Millions ot 'Em. ..But 




James M. LeGate, General Manager 

5,000 WATTS • 610 KC • NBC 

National Rep , George P. Hollingbery Co. 



...that's just part of the Miami story! 

We've 600,000 year 'round residents 
...the majority of whom derive their 
income from local industry that, in 
many cases, manufactures products 
distributed throughout the world! 

You might be surprised to know 
that there are better than 1,150 
manufacturing plants in the 
Greater Miami area! 

And, WIOD has served the Miami 
market well for over 26 years! 
For the details... just 
call your Hollingbery Man. 
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the "second run'' of the same film 
show in the same market before he has 
finished with the "'first run." unless 
the agency's contract with the distribu- 
tor expressly forbids it. Also, he may 
find that he's competing with his own 
film show in "overlap" markets — such 
as New \ ork-Newark. Boston-I'rovi- 
dence, Fort Worth-Dallas, Rock Island- 
Davenport — unless his agency's been 
careful. 

Not to be overlooked either are new 
TV markets, which may often he de- 
sirable extra buys for both regional 
and national advertisers with film 
shows. Contracts between the film 
seller and the agency should include a 
"first refusal" clause covering any new 
TV stations that may go on the air — > 
and more are coming on in 1953 — in , 
the sponsor's territory. And. station 
lists should always be checked to see 
that no new markets are being over- 
looked by timebuyers. 

Are you completely covered on 
preemptions, and other forms oj 
"misses" in your station contracts? 
The fact that many an agency forgot 
to protect itself properly against this 
headache was apparent during the re- 
cent Presidential electioneering. In 
one-station markets — like St. Louis 
(KSD-TVl and Pittsburgh (WDTV) 1 
— this was particularly evident. As 
pointed out earlier in this report, sta- 
tions who don't have a preemption 
clause clearly spelled out aren't always 
likely to offer the advertiser his regular 
time slot for a "make-good." One 
sponsor, for instance, was offered two 
"make-goods" on Saturday mornings, 
8:30 to 9:00 a.m., when his choice 
mid-week evening slot was twice pre- 
empted by a Southern TV station to 
carry special political shows. I 

Agencies should also remember that 
a serious reshuffle in just one station's 
scheduling, as a result of a loeal pre- 
emption, can sometimes throw the en- 
tire "bicycling" operation out of 
whaek for the sponsor. 

•>• Are you sure you're about to 
buy and place a new show? Distribu- 
tors generally dislike the borrowed- 
from-Hollywood term "second run." 
Often, network film shows like Fire- , 
side Theatre have played fifth or sixth | 
runs in markets with ratings and audi- . 
ences as big as the original telecast. ' 
But it's a wise move for an agency to 



(heck on a show's market ame>ti\. \ 
distributor could tr) to palm a second 
or third run at premium prices, having 
added only a new series of opening 
and elosing titles to the show. Or. 
a sponsor may buy a show for a mar- 
ket, not knowing — unless its dis- 
covered by the agency — that a com- 
peting sponsor has just finished a 
successful run a few months earlier in 
the same market with the same series. 

While on the subject of reruns, it's 
interesting to note that sponsors some- 
times want to extend film contracts to 



a ?et*cjnd i tin in the >ame niaiket. 
Agencies should remember, however, 
that ibis may cause trouble in one- 
station markets, where the station is 
booked solid for months ahead. With 
their time at a premium, the manage- 
ments of some single-station setups 
ha\e refused to rerun films for the 
same sponsor unless there's at least an 
lo-inonth lapse. If the rerun is to 
coincide with any national or near- 
national merchandising or promotional 
effort, it's wise for agencies to clear 
it well in advance. 




You can't cover Indiana's #2 
market from another state. 

Our rates are local and include 
complete merchandising distri- 
bution and promotion assistance. 

We serve 400,000 loyal listen- 
ers in Negro, rural, industrial, 
and four nationality groups. 

Only the Gary Sales Plan sells 
Indiana's second market. 

Call us without obligation. 

Gen. Mgr.-WWCA 



Gary Indiana's 
No. 2 Market 



50 kw 



10 kw 




■ 1 "« ■ 



W Chicago's 
J f Radio 



Monster 
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about 
this 
strike . 



which ha* heen culled 

by the Screen Vctors Guild l*» 
halt production of filmed 
commercials lor television. 

Merits of the case aside — 
because competent and in- 
fornied representatives of 
advertising agencies, produc- 
ers and the Gnihl are eon- 
tinning to make every effort 
to resolve the knotty issues 
standing in tin* way of an 
agreement — what can you do 
right note to satisfy your 
needs for lilni spots;* 

Our organization of experi- 
enced TV film creators . . . 
writers, directors, film edi- 
tors, animation artists and 
technicians ... is at your dis- 
posal to help yon stay on the 
air nine — without violating 
the Screen Vetoes Guild 
strike edict. 

Call . . . \vir«» . . . write 
Tit ANSA ILM and ask for 
W in. lSiariiliam 

TRA1VSFILM 

INCORPORATED 

35 Wc-i 13 Sir.-, i U 2-1 100 



Are you completely covered on 
any liabilities jor damage to the film 
prints, or any .suits which may grate 
out of the shotting of the films'.-' 

\\ lien a film print from a show 
scries is in the hands of an agency, the 
agency lor its insurance company) is 
usually considered directly responsible 
for an\ damage that may happen to it. 
When it s in the hunt's of the distribu- 
tor, the distributor's responsible. W hen 
it is in transit. \ ia Air Kxpress etc.. 
the shipping company is responsible. 
But what happens if a station chews up 
a print so badh — possibly because of 
an equipment failure, or sloppy cut- 
ting that it has to be replaced? 

I idess the time buying contract 
specifics that stations arc responsible 



•»ln Cnhu ii is cut jinn led that, on the 
average, five people sit in from of rverj 
TV set that's turned on. And, areordins 
In a McCanii-Erirkson survey in !{io de 
Janeiro — i he Brazilians are even more 
excited about TV. On the average. 
cif*lil people sit in front of every set 
turned on. And, what's more— — .luring 
the evening hours in Rio. 90% of tin- 



sel 

again 



a re 



use! Those neighbor* 

ALFRED J. SCALI'ONE 
VU'e President 
HlfCuim-hricknuti, I ue. 



for the print when it is in a station's 
hands, the sponsor may get stuck an 
extra $40 or $50 for another print - 
plus shipping charges if accidents 
happen. 

films may theinsches bring on suits 
of many kinds, from libel to plagiarism. 
Many of these, as they are in most 
film legal questions, arc of a crank 
nature. However, agencies should 
check their contracts with distributors 
or producers in every case to make 
sure I hey contain an indemnification 
clause. This should hold the sponsor 
land agency ) harmless from claims 
and counsel fees arising from the tele- 
casting of the film. 

Such clauses should also apply to 
any retroactive union raises (singers, 
actors, writers) in connection with a 
film series which has already been 
completed and which is being sold as 
a package. On a film deal where the 
scries is still ill production, agencies 
may expect to see a clause which is 
just die opposite, one which gives the 
producer the option to include in the 
package price any extra union raises 
he nia\ encounter. 



HOLLYWOOD'S TV CITIES 

{Continued from page 36) 

Mglit I Mondays. Enndsl. Some two 
dozen other \BC- and CBS-aired \ideo 
shows, live and film, also originate on 
the West Coast, but are not as yet as- 
signed to the new plants. 

As the pictures on pages 37, 37 indi- 
cate, the new studios are vast, intri- 
cate, functional, and house under one 
roof everything from carpentry shop? 
and scenic storage areas to makeup 
rooms and repair centers. What the 
pictures don't show is that all these 
physical, electronic, and engineering 
improvements add up to a new concept 
in T\ studio operation: flexibility and 
lower costs with more opportunity for 
creative programing. The various large 
studios at the disposal of the T\ pro- 
ducers as well as the up-to-date equip- 
ment will be greatly encouraging to 
sponsors, who will see. more than ever, 
how the production money is used. 

It's long been felt in New York Citv, 
still the biggest producer of TV enter- 
tainment from the standpoint of sheer 
volume, that T\ operating practices 
there have reached the limit of effi- 
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CBS 

RADIO 

(COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM) 



KFMB Rodio 
Station, Son 
Diego, is proud 
to onnounce thot 
o$ of Dec. 12 it is 
now the outlet for 
the Columbia Brood 
costing System 
Rodio Network. 
First on the 
diol ot 550. 



KFMB 

550K.C. 

San Diego, 
Calif. 
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cieiu*). Lacking similar "T\ centers 1 
in New York, tlie TV networks still 
face a nightmare of production logis- 
tics in which a show's scenery may he 
stored on the East Side, the actors re- 
hearsed iir an uptown hotel's hallroom. 
the show aired from a converted movie 
house on the West Side, and sound and 
picture fed to network control centers 
in midtown Manhattan. Trucking and 
handling charges have heen cut to Hit 
hone, but they're still a huge part of 
the weekly cost of production. The 
multiple rentals on dozens of large and 
small New York TV warehouses, thea- 
tres, rehearsal halls, film vaults, prop 
storage, etc., come io fantastic totals. 

Thus, live TV costs have often soared 
to the point where they begin to look 
more and more like film costs. Manx 
a sponsor has made the switch to cellu- 
loid for just that reason. Thanks to the 
West Coast studios, live programing 
back in the running stronger than ever, 
since NBC and CBS engineers figure 
that the amount of time and money 
needed to put on a live show in the 
two new Hollywood TV centers will 
exentuallv be cut anvwhere from 20 



fc 'Today, mass advertising is employed 
to develop and sustain self-selection, 
while mass promotion methods stimu- 
late the volume requirements of self- 
service." 

SIDNEY W. DEAN JR. 

Vice President 
McCaiui-Ericksoiu Inc. 



to 30 'A. In effect, these live video fac- 
tories — particularly the giant CBS TV 
City- — were designed to correct the 
faults that still plague the TV produc- 
ers in New York, just as the RCA 
Building in the 1930's was designed to 
correct the shortcomings of NBC's old 
radio studios at 711 Fifth Avenue. 
CBS's and NBC's Hollywood TV plants 
will undoubtedly serve as the model 
for all future TV construction. 

One more aspect of the NBC and 
CBS TV plants is likely to alter much 
of the trend in TV programing during 
1953: Both are located in Hollywood. 
While the day has long gone when 
California's biggest attraction to the 
producers of assembly-line entertain- 
ment was the brilliant outdoor sun- 
shine, Hollywood remains the nation's 
chief talent center and gathering place 
of production know-how. Now, spon- 
sors will be able to draw on these tal- 
ent pools as they have never been able 
to before in TV — and thev'll have 



dants 



Us 



self-contained a? l*ord- 



River Rouge in which to work with 
these raw materials. 

As a CBS TV executive pointed out 
to a SI'Cknsok observer at the recent 
dedicator) ceremonies for Columbia * 
gadget-laden new TV factor) : "Be- 
cause ever) tiring needed for T\ pro- 
duction is under one roof, the ad\ er- 
tiser will get more for his money." 

Sponsors and agencies may be in- 
terested to know some of the names of 
the men ami the firms chiefly respon- 
sible for the two West Coast \ ideo 



plants nov\ housing (T4> and \ HL. 

For CBS: Frank Manton. president. 
CBS. Inc.: Jack L. Van Volkcnburg, 
president. CBS TV; Howard Meighan, 
v. p. of CBS, Inc.: Pereira and Luck- 
man, architects of CBS TV City. 

For SBC: Joseph H. McConnell 
president, NBC; 0. B. Hanson, v.p 
and NBC chief engineer; Joe Arnone 
supervisor of NBC construction; Gor 
don Strang, construction sirpcrinterr 
dent; John K. West. NBC \.p. for the 
Western network; Austin Co.. build- 
ers and engineers. * * * 



WSAZ-TV 

Covers the rich 
OHIO VALLEY 



• • • • 





WSAZ-TV, with its Huntington-Charleston 
HOMETOWN PROGRAMING, is close to the 
hearts and the purse strings of over 3,000,000 
persons in the rich Ohio Valley — 103 counties in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Virginia. 



MARKET DATA: 1951-52 (Total Area) 

POPULATION: 3,299,300 

FAMILIES? 812,000 

FOOD SALES: $479,404,000 

DRUG SALES: $ 48,506,000 

RETAIL SALES: $1,828,557,000 
EFFECTIVE 

BUYING INCOME: $2,873,118,000 



iree. lales Management- 




■irvev of B-ying Co.ver" — Way 10. n 



84,000 WATTS— CHANNEL 3 



Affiliated with all four Television Networks 



WSAZ-TV 



HUNTINGTON, W. VIRGINIA 
represented by the KAT2 AGENCY 
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WAVZ. New Haven independent, cou- 
pled with frequent large-space news- 
paper ads. 

Completing its heavy advertising 
advice. merchandising schedule, Rayeo received TV support 

from two weekly participations in The 
Night Owl on WNBT Sunday, Monday, 
and Wednesday nights. The New Ha- 
ven store also shared costs for a one- 



SEAT-COVER BATTLE 

i Continued from page 33) 

< o branch owners with promotion and 
ad\ ertising 

know-how, and Rayco seat covers 

Rav(o was soon the largest seat-cov- 
er advertiser in New Haven with 31 
weeklv hard-sell announcement:? over 




ft 



Your Pre'Publ\cat\on Offer 

22 TELEVISION TALKS 

transcribed from the 

BMI TV CLINICS 



An important book covering 
many vital phases of TV 
"know-how." from 
programming and film 
use to operations. 

Offered to TV, radio 
and allied industries 
at the cost of 
transcribing and 
printing. 



8Af 



Pre-publication 

price: 
$3.60 postpaid 



The twenty-two subjects embrace all 
important aspects of television pro- 
gramming. The book is a practical 
symposium of TV data by men of wide 
experience and recognized pioneers in 
television. 

In addition, a good portion of its more 
than 250 pages is devoted to condensed 
transcripts of the Question and 
Answer sessions of the Clinics. These 
intense general discussions by the 
broadcasters attending the Clinics 
raised such TV topics as how to make 
use of films . . . hotv to cut costs . . . hotv 
to build or remodel a plant . . . bow to 
maintain jmhlie service . . . bow to bold 
an audience ... and bow to direct the 
other TV operations. 

To make sure you receive your copy of "Twenty-Two Television Talks" 
immediately after publication, place your order now. 



Includes Chapters by 

BENNETT LARSEN-WPIX, New York 
ROBERT D. SWEZEY-WDSU-TV, New Orleans 
CHARLES F. HOLDEN-ABC-TV, New York 
RODGER CLIPP-ABC-TV, Philadelphia 
TED COTT— WNBT, New York 
A. DONOVAN FAUST-WDTV, Pittsburgh 
JOEL CHASEMAN— WAAM, Baltimore 
PHILIP G. LASKY-KPIX, San Francisco 
PAUL ADANTI— WHEN, Syracuse 
RALPH BURGIN— WNBW, Washington 
A. A. SCHECTER— NBC-TV, New York 
GEORGE HEINEMANN— WNBQ-TV— NBC 
BRUCE WALLACE— WTMJ, Milwaukee 
WALTER PRESTON— WBKB, Chicago 
JAY FARAGHAN-WGN-TV, Chicago 
HAROLD LUND-WDTV, Pittsburgh 
WALT EMERSON— WENR-TV, Chicago 
KLAUS LANSBERG— KTLA, Hollywood 
ROBERT PURCELL— KTTV, Hollywood 
GEORGE MOSCOVICS-KNXT, Hollywood 
DONN TATUM-ABC-TV, Hollywood 
JOE COFFIN-KLAC-TV, Hollywood 
Foreword by 

PAULA. WALKER, FCC Chairman 
Luncheon talk 

by GOVERNOR EARL WARREN 
of California 



Broadcast Music Inc. 

580 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

NEW YORK . CHICAGO . HOLLYWOOD . TORONTO • MONTREAL 



minute TV announcement over WNHC- 
TV, New Haven, at 11:01 Wednesday 
nights. (For Rayco's experiments with 
network TV see "Rayco profits by its 
trials and errors," 19 November 1951 
SPONSOR. I 

Among the local auto seat-cover 
dealers, the unhappiest over this adver- 
tising onslaught of the big national 
firm was the Superior Auto Top Co. — 
an outfit which had turned a profitable 
seat-cover sideline into the backhone 
of its business. 

Said Boh Keefe. Superior's general 
manager, sales manager, and advertis- 
ing manager: ''Wed been in husiness 
sin re 194G and the quality of our work- 
manship in custom-fitted seat covers 
had won us many customers. When 
Rayeo entered the market, we just 
couldn't see standing by while they 
tried to sell our business from under us. 

"We had certain advantages over the 
competition. We had built and won 
New Haven acceptance because we 
were a husiness owned and managed by 
New Haven people. 

"We decided to throw the hulk of 
our advertising into repetitive, hard- 
selling, hard-hitting announcements on 
WAVZ." 

So, into WAVZs sales office went 
Superior s Boh Keefe. and when he 
left again, Superior had bought 30 
daytime announcements and one half- 
hour program per week. 



it a ill o commercials: Rayco's com- 
mercials stressed the style, price, as 
well as tested wearing qualities of this 
brand of auto seat covers. After it? 
singing jingle — "Ravco, the beautiful 
cover girl' — the company's radio 
pitch would run along these lines: 

''The difference in looks between 
Rayco Designer-Styled auto seat covers 
and ordinan seat covers is so great 
in looks and wear that Rayco — and 
only Rayco — has won the Fashion 
Academy's Gold Medal Award. . . . 

1 The difference in quality and long 
wear is so great that Rayco alone — 
of all the auto seat covers made in the 
IT. S. A. — has received the II. S. Test- 

, ing Co.'s Seal of Approval. . . . They're 
priced as low as $12.95 — dollars less 
than ordinary seat covers cost else- 
where. And Rayco's trained expert* 
custom-fit them in your car in just 30 
minutes — at no extra charge. . . 

To counteract these strong sales 
points. Bob Keefe and WAVZ's copy 
department got together and created a 
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question: 



What trade papers ia the fields 

of radio aad teleuisiaa da you reod ? 



Publications 


Timebuyers 


Radio/TV Directors 


Account Executives 


Total 


Advertising Age 


15.7 


18.5 


26.1 


18.8 


Advertising Agency 


7.8 


3.7 


21.7 


9.9 


Billboard 


11.8 


66.7 


30.4 


30.6 


Broadcasting 


86.3 


63.0 


34.8 


68.3 


Printers' Ink 


9.8 


0.0 


17.4 


8.9 


Radio Daily 


80.4 


77.8 


30.4 


68.3 






CI C 


65.2 




Television 


49.0 


37.0 


13.0 


37.6 


Tide 


11.8 


7.4 


21.7 


12.8 


Variety 


62.7 


92.6 


69.6 


72.2 



Agencies interriewetl : N. W. Ayer & Son; Ted Bales; 
BBDO; Benton & Bowles; Biow; Ceeil & Presbrey ; Harry B. 
Cohen; Com p ton; Cunningham & Walsh; Daiicer-Fitzgerald- 
Sainple; Doherly, Clifford, Steers & Shonfield; Erwin Wasey; 
William Esty ; Foote, Cone & Holding; Fuller, Smith & Ross; 
Franklin Bruek; Gcycr, Newell & Ganger (before name 
change); Grey; Ilirshon-Garficld; Kenyon & Eekhardt ; Kndner; 
Lennon & Mitchell (before name change) ; J. M. Mathes; 
Maxon; MeCann-Eriekson ; l'oek ; Fletcher D. Kiehards; 
Hnthraiiff & Ryan; Sherman & Marquette; Sullivan, Stauffer, 



Colwell & Bayles; J. Walter Thompson; William B. Weintraub; 
Young & Rubieam. 

Purpose of surrey : Made specifically for internal use bf 
SPONSOR to guide the editors in providing information of 
greatest value to agency readers, and to learn what other trade* 
publications are doing and with what effectiveness. 

3lethtnl of surreyiny : Exhaustive personal interviews 
were conducted by trained CORE interviewers. They in no way 
indicated on whose behalf the study was being made. Interview 



personal interuieuis with 123 , 

i 

big flew Vark aduertising agencies 



Haul lang haue agency respondents held their present positions 

(as indication off rapid turnover and need far constant national promotion)? 





0-4 years 


5-9 years 


10 years and over 


TIMEBUYERS 


70.6 


15.7 


13.7 


RADIO/TV DIRECTORS 


81.5 


7.4 


11.1 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 


65.2 


26.1 


8.7 



Houj head librarians at 22 large 

Hew Vark agencies rate radio and television trade papers 



Publications 


Total Libraries 
Subscribing 


Keep on File One 
Year or Longer 


Most Valuable 
Trade Paper 


SPONSOR 


21 


66.7 


13 


Broadcasting 


17 


47.1 


8 


Television 


15 


40.0 


3 


Radio Daily 


14 


21.3 


i 


Variety 


12 


33.2 


3 



questionnaires, which were closely followed, were 
designed to favor no publication but to achieve maximum 
objectivity of response. 

People interviewed : Both the agencies and interviewees 
within agencies were selected completely by CORE without 
assistance from or knowledge of SPONSOR. Interviews were 
distributed according to following ratio: chief and assistant 
jimebuyers — 2, radio and TV director— 1, account executive — 1, 
A separate series of interviews was conducted with the 
head librarians at 22 agencies* 



Who is CORE: The name stands for Communications 
Research, a research organization headed by Albert Shea, mass 
communications specialist who edited Unesco's first edition on 
World Communications. CORE is presently extensively engaged 
in UN and Canadian Government projects. Main offices are 
at 30 Bloor West, Toronto, with branch office being 
established in New York. 

When teas study done: June-September, 1952. 





510 Madison Avenue 
Me« Ifsffe 22, New y< 

MO 8*5772 
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6087 Sunset Boo/evard 
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theme for Superior whieh reflected the 
local company's belief that once a cus- 
tomer had seen both Rayco and Su- 
perior seat ewers, he would choose 
Superior. 

"Shop before you buy!" became the 
theme of all Superior radio commer- 
cials. Here is part of a typical one- 
minute announcement: 

I5/ Voice: Shop before you buy! 

2nd Voice: Yes, the Superior Auto 
Top Co. actually wants you to shop 
first, to compare, before you buy your 
automobile seat covers. 

I5/ V oice: They want you to see that 
you aren't just getting a set of stand- 
ard seat covers out of a box, but that 
Superior actually custom-tailors the 
fabric you choose right to your very 
own car! 

2nd Voice: They want you to see the 
wider choice of fabric, trim, color, 
pattern, and style that you get at 
Superior! . . . 

To judge the results of this copy and 
schedule, Superior interviewed every 
customer (the store is open Monday 
through Saturday) and asked him why 
he had come to Superior. In this man- 
ner, the company measured how many 
dollars of sales each radio advertising 
dollar brought them. Here are the re- 
sults of their estimates and calcula- 
tions: 

Average radio expenditures per bus- 
iness day, $18; highest and lowest vol- 
ume of sales due to radio for business 
days measured, $200 to $325; sales 
per radio advertising dollar, $11.11 to 
$18.05; percentage of radio advertis- 
ing costs to radio-caused sales, 5^> to 
9%. 

As for total sales, Superior experi- 
enced a monthly increase of up to 
$500 during the peak months of April 
through August 1952 over a compara- 



ble period in 1951. Bob Keefe adds 
that these sales were, of course, bought 
at greater expense than sales the pre- 
vious summer, however he adds that 
"our decision to use radio was justi- 
fied when sales last summer passed the 
mark set during any previous season 
. . . and against the toughest competi- 
tion we had been up against in years!'" 

ffotr others fared: Superior had 
definitely proved the thesis that the 
entry of a large national company into 
a local market need in no wa\ reduce 
the local competitors' sales. But what 
about Rayco's other \ew Haven com- 
petitors? 

WAVZ decided to make a survey to 



"Keep up or increase your advertising 
pressure during your consumer promo- 
tion; don't try to pay for the cost of 
ihe promotion by rutting back on your 
advertising. 

JAMES O. PECKIIAM 
Executire Vice President 
A. ('.. Nielsen Co. 



find out. In this survey, the station 
research staff queried every seat-cover 
shop in New Haven, as well as most 
of the larger auto accessory stores 
such as Firestone, Western Auto, and 
the automotive department at Sears, 
Roebuck. 

These retail outlets were asked the 
following two questions: (1) "How 
did your sales for the summer of 1952 
compare to the sales during the same 
period of 1951?" (2) "How did your 
advertising expenditures for the sum- 
mer of 1952 compare to the expendi- 
tures for the same period of 1951?" 
Wholesalers as well as 1952 arrivals 
in the business were left out of the 
survey. 



The following breakdown among the 
12 stores queried resulted from this 
study : 

1952 business heller: 2 
1952 business the same: 5 
1952 business ivorse; 3 
The seat-cover business of five local 
dealers had obviously lost some 
ground since Rayco's entry into the 
field. In fact, two of those reporting 
business as worse, cited Rayco as the 
chief cause for decreased business. 

But WAVZ noted the following re- 
lationship between sales and advertis- 
ing: 

The tivo stores who reported in* 
creased business in 1952: 

Both had maintained consistent ad- 
vertising for 1951 and 1952. These 
stores are both large auto accessory 
stores who advertise seat covers reg- 
ularly. 

The five stores who reported that 
business was the same for 1951 as 
1952: 

One reported increased seat-cover 
advertising over 1951. Four reported 
advertising expenditures for 1952 
equalled the 1951 budget. 

The five stores who reported that 
business had declined in 1952: 

One reported that his advertising 
budget had been consistent for the 
two \ears. Four reported that they had 
done none or a negligible amount of 
advertising. 

The conclusions that may be drawn 
from these surveys are two-fold: (1) 
Local advertisers who are guided by a 
flexible advertising policy whieh al- 
lows them to meet the challenge of new 
and national competitors in their field 
will continue to prosper and grow. (2) 
The entry of a large national company 
into a local market often leads to a 
growth in demand. * * * 
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E^The spot/ 



WBNS Radio has a point to 
prove and facts which add up to 
an answer sponsors like to hear. 
Here's why sponsors profit from 
spot announcements on WBNS: 

Domination of 24 Central Ohio 
counties, 1% million strong, that 
spend a billion dollars annually. 

WBNS carries the 20 top-rated 
programs with more listeners than 
all other local stations combined. 
For more sales, put Central Ohio's 
only CBS outlet to work for you. 




ASK JOHN BLAIR 



POWIK 

WBNS — 5.000 
WEIDFM — 53.000 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 



CENTRAL OHIO'S ONLY 



OUTLET 



Want Your Praises 
Sung In Dixie? 




MORE THAN FIVE MILLION 
SOUTHERNERS LISTEN TO 
DEE RIVERS' FAMILY FOUR 



ATLANTA- 
DECATUR 



SAVANNAH, 
GEORGIA 



WGOV KWEM 



VALDOSTA, 
GEORGIA 



WEST MEMPHIS- 
MEMPHIS 



Call Forjoc <>■* Stars. Inc.. 
Candler Ithlg.. Atlanta, or 
Hox I 12. Memphis. Tcnn. 



THE PHILLIPS STORY 

{Continued from page 39) 

to he a promotion piece calculated to 
delight any advertiser. The show tours 
in and around Fargo, auditioning 
talent and drawing a huge paid audi- 
ence. I he annual elimination contest 
for cash prizes and educational schol- 
arships reaps a happy harvest of pub- 
licity for Phillips. And the WD AY 
promotion staff keeps the program and 
the Phillips name before the public 
throughout the year. 

In Minneapolis the name Cedrie 
Adams has high public acceptance. 
The noted columnist and man-about- 
Minneapolis is the star of \YCCO"s 
Talent Parade, a program which, al- 
though identical in name with the 
Fargo operation, is different to the ex- 
tent of specializing in youthful talent 
and frequent use of a name guest star. 
W CCO. has succeeded in interlocking 
the names of Cedrie Adams and Phil- 
lips 66 in the minds of Minneapolis 
listeners. 

In the other IV2 markets in which 
radio is used a wider variety of pro- 
graming is evident. For example. 
Phillips sponsors Concert Hall over 
KSL. Salt Lake Gil) ; a sports program 
via KSI). St. Louis; a local disk jockey 
on Houston's K TUT. to name ju?t a 
few. But more and more, Phillips is 
leaning on earl) -morning newscasts, 
not onh to get away from the compe- 
tition of T\ hut to reach the rural 
audience from which the oil company 
gets a large portion of its business. 
The company is no newcomer to the 
news field; it sponsored Erie Smith 
over KMP>C. Kansas City for a dozen 
years and is now using a substitute 
for Smith onh because he retired last 
year from radio. 



i'l film l**ehiii€|M««: When Phillips 
decided TV was eating into its radio 
markets it decided to adjust its media 
pattern to conform to changing con- 
ditions. A major move like this drew 
the lop echelon of Phillips executives 
into a discussion with Lambert ^ 
Feaslev's Frank Mace and Radio-TV 
Director Kay kremer. Representing 
Phillips were President K. S. Adams. 
Executive Y.P. Paul Endaeott, V.P. 
Stanley Learned ( now chairman of the 
board, president, and executive v. p.. 
respectively \. Manager of the Adver- 
tising Department Fred L. Rice, and 
Advertising Manager 0. E. Bcttis. The 
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decision to sponsor the college football 
films was the result. 

Arrangements were made with lite 
Big Ten and Big Seven football con- 
ferences for Phillips to film the game 
of its choice in each conference ever) 
week and Spoi tsvision. Inc. of Chicago 
was tapped to do the actual produc- 
tion. Time bought on the TV outlets 
was all in the Class A bracket on a 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday 
night. This gave Phillips enough time 
to process and edit film yet get the 
game to sports fans no more than five 
days after the actual game. Processing 
the film in Chicago proved complicated 
and transportation difficulties upset 
the operation a number of times in 
1951. When the film didn't arrive on 
schedule, the station either cancelled 
the program or put the film on at some 
less desirable time. 

But, on the whole, the program was 
a great success. Enthusiastic reports 
from dealers and customers convinced 
Phillips that as far as it was concerned. 
TV was here to stay. Early in 1952. 
Lambert & Feasley went to work lining 
up a station list. Because gasoline 
sales shoot up in the summer, Phillips 
has no reason to want a summer hiatus. 
By making firm 52- week commitments, 
the agency was able to buy choice time, 
even in one-station markets ( 15 of 
Phillips' 19 outlets are in a single-sta- 
tion cities (, and get the maximum dis- 
count. 

Commencing in April, Phillips spon- 
sored Harry Wismer's Telesporl Di- 
gest in 14 markets. Dangerous Assign- 
ment in three, and Cisco Kid in one. 
In the meantime. Sportsvision went to 
work on the problem of smoothing out 
the film logistics. The major change 
was the decision to process the film in 
Hollywood. 
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Timlny: By the time the football 
season started the following procedure 
had been worked out: the chief 
cameraman. Jack Lieb. arrives at the 
game site of the Big Pen contest se- 
lected the day before the game to ar- 
range for local spotters and iron out 
other details. On Saturday the three- 
camera crew arrives setting up a single 
camera on the sidelines and two in the 
press box (one is used mainly for 
slow-motion work). 

Another crew is doing the same 
thing at the Big Seven game selected. 

Immediately after the game, the film 
is rushed to the airport and is soon on 
its way to Hollywood, usually arriving 
before 4:00 a.m. Sunday. Work prints 
are ready four hours later. Editing 
the film down to the 1.000-feet. half- 
hour length takes about six hours. 
Narrator Jack Drees, who flies out to 
Hollywood from Chicago each week- 
end, checks the rough cut prints 
against his play-by-play description, 
then huddles with his writing staff in 
the preparation of a "narration guide." 

With a sound-effects man standing 
by to flub in crowd cheers. Drees does 
his narration of both games ad lib, 
checking against his guide, but calling 
the plays as he sees them develop on 
the screen. The narration tape is 
transferred to film anrl an answer print 
is ready by 7:00 a.m. Monday. Prints 
are made and are winging their way 
to the appropriate T\ stations by Mon- 
day night. 

The combination of luck and logis- 
tics stood up ver) well for the '52 
season. Only one snafu developed 
when Omaha was weathered in, but 
even that incident turned out to have 
its bright side. Realizing the intense 
interest of local fans in the games, 
WOW-TV rescheduled the film for the 



following Saturda) afternoon ii<d>t 
after the Arni)-\av\ game. 

This was the one time that the 
mechanism broke down. To prevent 
just such happenings, Phillips now 
ships a print of both the Big Seven 
and the Big Ten games to each outlet. 
I he station shows the print of the same 
series each week and retains the other 
print for stand-by purposes for the 
following week in case of transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Despite this duplication of mints 
the total cost of the program, time, and 
production, comes to $18,000 a week. 
Partial explanation of this low cost 
lies in the fact that Phillips gets maxi- 
mum discounts b) buying time on a 
52-week basis. 

One advantage of putting the pro- 
gram on film is that the resulting dela\ 
frees the game from NCAA restrictions 
on live games. Then. too. film com- 
mercials aimed at specific localities can 
be spliced into appropriate prints. 

One of Phillips selling points is the 
controlled volatility of its gasoline. By- 
stepping up the volatility in cold wea- 
ther Phillips licks the problem of slow 
starting, stalling, and engine balkiness. 
Summer weather calls for less vola- 
tility. But weather conditions, through- 
out Phillips" sales territory are far from 
uniform so that the advertiser may 
want to have different salts angles 
being stressed in Omaha than he has 
in Houston. Simply using different 
film commercials makes this possible. 

A traffic builder: Ty pical of Phillips 
high degree of promotion-conscious- 
ness is the booklet "How to \\ atch 
Football" which Phillips distributed 
in conjunction with its TV show this 
fall. Heavily promoted on radio. TV. 
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THE QUAD-CITIES 

11th IN EFFECTIVE 
BUYING INCOME 
PER CAPITA 

among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan Areas 
• 

If your advertising dollar is 
seeking the quality markets 
first then the Quad City 
area belongs on your list. 
And here you can enlist the 
aid of W1IBI- whose high 
standing among 240,500 
Quad Chilians lends accep- 
tance to your goods. 

Les Johnson — V P and Cen. Mgr. 



WHBF 

TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS, 
hpusintid by Aviry-Knodil, Inc. 



COMPLETE BROADCASTING 
INSTITUTION IN 

t^iclimoncl 



WMBG 
WCOD 
WTVR 



-FM 



-TV 




First Stations of Virginia 

WTVR Blair TV Inc. 
WMBG The Boiling Co. 



newspapers, and farm papers, the book- 
let was issued by Phillips dealers and 
had to be called for personally. The 
first 2,000,000 copies were snapped up 
and an additional print order of 250.- 
000 had to be run to handle requests. 
Phillips dealers were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the added traffic the 
booklet produced. 

Air history. The National Barn 
Dance on the ABC Radio network ran 
from March 1949 to March 1950. At 
that time it was thought desirable to 
get a program with greater Western 
influence rather than the hill-billy ap- 
peal of the WLS show. Also it was felt 
that the promotion possibilities would 
be greater if a Hollywood name could 
be used. For these reasons, Phillips 
signed Rex Allen and the Sons of the 
Pioneers. Allen, a Republic Pictures 
star, was then in the process of getting 
a big buildup. Started on a 66-station 
CBS Radio net in June 1950, the pro- 
gram had 78 outlets one year later 
when Phillips decided to drop network 
radio in favor of TV and spot radio. 

Phillips radio pattern has pretty 
closely followed the company's growth 
pattern. The firm was only 15 years 
old in 1932 when it tried its wings 
with a five-station airing of half-hour 
across-the-board musical show called 
Phillips 66 Flyers. Later it tried a 
comedy-detective format, then a half- 
hour weekly musical-variety show 
called Phillips Poly Folies which used 
a 20-station net from 1936 to 1938. 



Company growth: The Phillips firm 
has continued to grow, particularly 
since the company stepped up its use 
of broadcast advertising. From a 
gross income of about $200,000,000 
in 1945 the company went to a gross 
of $489,847,612 in 1949. the year the 
National Bam Dance was aired. In 
1950, the gross was up to $534,063,- 
553. Last year, Phillips first in TV, 
the figures hit a peak of $610,770,667. 

For the first nine months of 1952 
Phillips shows a net income of $56,- 
292.000, making it the 18th ranking 
corporation, in terms of earnings, in 
the country. The firm was 19th in 
ranking last year, climbing from be- 
low the top 25 in 1950. 

The company's expansion into fields 
of petrochemicals and natural gas, 
combined with aggressive advertising, 
have fostered continued growth. * * * 



ROUND-UP 

[Continued from page 57) 

debuted in a morning (11:00 to 11:30 
a.m.) comedy strip on WJAR-TV, 
Providence. Titled The Wife and 1 it 
co-stars — and is scripted by former 
ABC TV star Walter Covell. Partici- 
pations, both of the one-minute and 
20-second variety, are sold on the pro- 
gram. The teen-age Fall River, Mass., 
girl is already a veteran broadcaster, 
having previously had an afternoon 
disk jockey show over one of her 
hometown radio stations. 



More than 60 broadcast engineers 
from TV stations throughout the U. S. 
and Canada attended RCA's 14th Tech- 
nical Television Training Program 
held last month in Philadelphia and 
Camden. Since RCA held its first TV 
clinic in May 1947, a total of 1,026 
broadcast engineers and TV consul- 
tants have taken the five-day training 
course in theory, operation, and main- 
tenance of new UHF and VHF televi- 
sion equipment, according to E. T. 
Griffith, in charge of the clinics. Each 
of the attending broadcasters at the 
latest clinic received a 200-page text- 
book containing all material covered 
at the sessions, for later use as a ref- 
erence guide. The training course will 
resume early in 1953. 



"Continued growth of the compa- 
ny's business"' has necessitated an ex- 
pansion of the A. C. Nielsen Co.'s 
world headquarters in Chicago. Con- 
struction is now under way of a new 
structure which will increase the pres- 
ent floor space by about 60%. "This is 
the third major addition to the origi- 
nal building which was first occupied 
in October 1935," according to Presi- 
dent Arthur C. Nielsen. "At that time, 
Nielsen employed only 130 people. To- 
day, 2,000 full-time employees are at 
work in five countries (U. S., England, 
Canada, Australia, the Netherlands) 
producing the various Nielsen indexes 
and services. Expansion of our physi- 
cal plant demonstrates our confidence 
in the future of soundly conducted 
marketing research." 



Plough, Inc., makers of St. Joseph 
Aspirin, believes in doing a thorough 
job of briefing and enthusing its sales- 
men. From 19 December through 3 
January, the firm will hold a series of 
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sales meetings at Plough headquarters 
in Memphis, which their salesmen 
from all over the nation will attend. 
One of the main objectives of the 
meetings is to acquaint salesmen with 
the various advertising and merchan- 
dising facilities backing up their ef- 
forts in the field. Plough's extensive 
ad program includes the year-'round 
use of radio and TV in addition to 
newspapers and other media. 

* * # 

KSL-TV, Salt Lake City, is now op- 
erating America's highest video trans- 
mitter. Located atop 9.425-foot Coon 
Peak, 17 miles west of Salt Lake City, 
the new transmitter reaches over 87% 
of the population of Utah and into 
Southern Idaho, Eastern Nevada, and 
Southwestern Wyoming, according to 
Ivor Sharp, executive v. p., Radio Ser- 
vice Corp. of Utah. "Because of the 
mountainous terrain and the widely 
scattered population." says Sharp, "it 
became apparent as long ago as early 
in 1939 that a television transmitter 
high in the mountains was the only 
answer to attaining wide coverage." 
It cost over $300,000 to put into oper- 
ation: Roads had to be built up steep 
mountain faces, materials and equip- 
ment trucked to the top, an rl an over- 
head tramway constructed. KSL-TV's 
former transmitter site was atop the 
Union Pacific Building, Salt Lake Cit\. 

* * # 

YVPIX, New York, has a new "vol- 
ume sales plan'' which stipulates that 
any advertiser who spends $500 or 
more per week for four successive 
weeks for announcements and partici- 
pations on the station will receive 
commercial time worth $1,000 or more 
per week. With this goes guaranteed 



rate protection for a minimum of 26 
weeks. The station reports that "the ink 
was hardly dry"' on the new plan when 
four sponsors leaped to contract for 
time under it. They were Gallo Wines, 
through Carlo Viuti agency; Veni- 
Plex (Venetian blinds). through 
Blaine-Tlioinpson; Pertussin through 
Erwin, Wasev; Prior Beer through 
Ward-Wheelock. 



Housewives who think they can do 
TV commercials are getting a chance 
to prove it on Rita LaRoy's Glamor 
Session show, KTTV, Los Angeles. 
Rita inaugurated a contest recently to 
find a typical American housewife for 
a series of filmed TV commercials, ad- 
vertising vitamins. The finalists, cho- 
sen on the basis of letters and photos, 
will get film tests. Four or five of the 
better tests will run on the program 
at various times through 31 January 
1953, when the contest closes. The 
final winner will receive a contract 
from the sponsor. 

«- * «- 

Guild Films. Inc., Holhwood, has 
announced a general reduction in film 
program prices, ranging up to 20%, 
for all the film series it represents 
nationally. The rate reduction, retro 
active to 15 October 1952, "is geared 
to next year's expected increase in 
cost of operating TV stations," accord- 
ing to Reub Kaufman, president of 
the T V film distribution company. "As 
the number of stations increase na- 
tionally, profits per unit should be cut 
hack, yet still afford a reasonable over- 
all profit. We believe the time to act 
is now. Lowered program costs at 
this time will facilitate the entrv into 



the television field of many spoiit-ors 
who otherwise would be unable to 
enter into this pay-off medium." 

* * * 

That radio audiences take an in- 
tense interest in the current scene i.s 
manifested by the high ratings of the 
two newest Frederic W. Ziv Co. pro- 
grains which have to do with Wash- 
ington and the activities of Communist 
spies in America. After one month on 
KS1), St. Louis, Freedom, U.S.A., 
(with Tyrone Power) earned 26% of 
the audience (Pulse). It now outrates 
such programs as Walter Winchell, 
Drew Pearson, The Shadow, and Our 
Miss Brooks. One out of the many 
markets where / Was a Communist for 
the F.B.I, (starring Dana Andrews) 
is raking up high ratings is Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, where that program is 
No. 1 for Thursday at 9:00 p.m. 
(Pulse. September and October). 
With 33% of the audience, it far out- 
rates the next show which has \9 r t . 



A. \. Schechter, former!} a TV ex- 
ecutive at the National Broadcasting 
Co., has formed his own public re- 
lations firm in New York, A. A. 
Schechter Associates. Schechter brings 
wide media knowledge to his new or- 
ganization, having been associated 
with Crowell-Collier Publishing I v. p. 
in charge of public relations), Mutual 
Broadcasting System (v.p. for news 
and public relations), the Associated 
Press, and International News Service. 
In 1935, he organized the NBC world- 
wide news organization and was its 
director till he entered war service (in 
a public relations capacity) in 1941. 

★ ★ ★ 
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CONTACT 

The Second 
Largest 
Mexican City 
in the World! 
—THE 

HALF-MILLION 

MEXICAN RESIDENTS 
OF LOS ANGELES- 
THROUGH 

"BUENOS DIAS" 



THIS TIME 

ici-VD 

LOS ANGELES 

Represented by 

Joseph Hershey McGillvra, Inc. 




Same old story 
in Rochester . . . 

WHEC WAY 
OUT AHEAD! 

Consistent audience rating 
leader since 1943. 

WHEC 



MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

I Continued from page 53 I 

In other \vonls>. extraneou- produc - 
tion touches serve only to call attention 
to themselves, while the product and 
its sales message go unnoticed and 
u nlearned. 

The second approach to an effcetivf 
demonstration commercial is associa- 
tion the most important condition 
upon which memoi') depends, \gain 
let's apph some simple psychology, 
the theory that if two ideas have been 
associated in your mind tin this case 
the v iewer's mind I at am lime and if 
at a later date one of them is again 
presented in your mind, the second 
will tend to come to mind also. ^ out 
demonstration commercial ma) he 
hammering away week after week on 
perhaps, the convenience and econonn 
of the "weigh to save door'' on your 
washing machine, or the '"super speed 
hlade changing of your razor blad^ 
dispenser, or the convertible sofa "so 
easy to open that a child can do it. 
Once this repetition of your sales mes- 
sage has burned a hole in the viewer s 
mind, association is set in motion. 
Later, when the viewer's want? for a 
washing machine, or razor blades, or 
a convertible sofa become dominant 
in his stream-of-consciousness. associ- 
ation aided by the fact that he is a 
victim of habit, causes his mind s eye 
to train on a mental play-back of 
\ our demonstration (this is where 
simplicity and ease of learning prove 
their importance t connecting his 
wants to the specific advantages dem- 
onstrated by your brand. Thus. bv 
relentless repetition you set up an as- 
sociation pattern that directs the 
viewer's purchases directly at your 
product. 

Lei sales be your primary Yardstick 
of effectiveness in demonstration com- 
mercials. Then, when you've hit on 
an effective demonstration technique 
don't he-itate to continue it. 

Most important, especial!) in the 
face of heckling that always seems to 
plague the long run commercial, don't 
lose sight of the fact that by your 
repetition the viewer actually "over- 
loams. By virtue of your persistent 
plugging of the same sales message 
hi* incidence of forgetting is reduced 
. . . with the difference showing up in 
greater sales volume tor you. 

Gkokce \\ . Mr.GuiRE 

77 Director 
Robert P>. Grady Co. 
Xew York 




1 once remember 
a wide-awake ad- 
v e r t i s i n g in a is 
saying to me. 
"\ou know if 
some of our ad- 
vertising layout 
and creative peo- 
ple would take 
their cue from 
Mr. Gallu die editorial lay- 

out staff and 
writers of our leading magazines, we 
would have better ads." 

I he same can be applied to the ad- 
vertising men in regard to television: 
If our commercial waiters and TV 
directors would notice the great pains 
taken to put originality into a TV 
show, without the element of repeti- 
tion, they. too. would come up with 
some pretty original stuff every week! 
After all. they expect a show to be 
original in thought every time, and 
they, the advertising men. even dare 
think in terms of repeating a com- 
mercial. The very thing they live on 
is the thing that is thought of in terms 
of pconomv .... 

It s quite amusing to me to listen 
to some ageneymen as thev expound 
on the tremendous expense of a certain 
television property they just purchased 
for a client, and then turn right around 
and tell you how many time? thev 
figure to repeat a commercial. To me. 
it's like a salesman using the same 
pitch on you when you come into a 
store to buy, and each time he dwin- 
dles down his potential sales because 
his pittdi becomes staler every time 
he uses it. 

1 say that the economy in com- 
mercial* should be in ingenuity of 
production, not in the amortization of 
a few heavv -budgeted commercials. 
Let's give our weekly audience for a 
specific TV program a new sales pitch 
every lime: in this way. we can sell 
more of our viewers because we make 
the rounds to all interests, emotions, 
and needs. 

\nd, while we are on this subject. 
1 should like to say that fresh and 
different commercials should most cer- 
tainly include fresh and different 
pitchmen. The only thing that is ac- 
complished with the "same announcer" 
technique is to make a television 
personality out of the announcer and 
the firsl thing you'll know he'll have 
an agent. He'll get famous and your 
sponsor's product will revert to he- 
coining a product of association. Or 
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your announcer ** constant fate' may 
become trying and tiring, and so wilt 
your speniseir's product. Psychologists 
call this conditioned response. Adver- 
tising men might well call it "under 
the same conditions, no response.'' 
S. George Gvlli 
Radio & TV Consultant 
Monroe C/eentlial Co. 
iXew York 



1 f the program is 
one which has a 
large and loyal 
audience watch- 
ing regularly. 1 
think that the 
•ame demonstra- 
tion commercial 
should he used 
onl\ a limited 
number of times, 
and not on suc- 
cessive shows. Alternating it with oth- 
er commercials so that it is repeated 
only over a period of several telecasts 
is, 1 believe, the best advertising and 
the best way of getting your money's 
worth — if it is an expensive film pro- 
duction. If the commercial is live. 1 
don't think it should be repeated at all. 

The reason is the very power of the 
medium. People do remember what 
they see and hear on television. Even 
if thev did not complete!) understand 
or believe what they saw. they remem- 
ber it if it is repeated soon aPer. This 
may he beneficial if the commercial 
has hish entertainment value las some 
animated spots do). But the general 
tendency i< likelv to he dwindling at- 
tention. Alter all. they know what's 
coming. Thev know that you are not 
going to tell them an) thing new abou! 
vour product. 



Mr. Robinson 



i\ow. don't accuse me of advertising 
heresy. 1 believe in the effectiveness 
of repetition in advertising. But I also 
believe you must make people pay at- 
tention to what you are saying. One 
of the quickest ways to lose the in- 
terest of any audience is to let them 
think they've heard it all before. 

I am not saying that your product 
should be demonstrated only once. \ 
fundamentally intriguing demonstra- 
tion that puts across a real plus in your 
product should be repeated again and 
again. But the demonstration should 
be presented in as many different ways 
a> possible, calling on every technique 
of capturing the viewer's interest, lim- 
ited only by suitability to the product, 
practicality (mainly money), and the 
bounds of creative imagination. 

Obviously, you can think of a dozen 
examples of the same commercials be- 
ing repeated over and over. So can 1. 
But I can't think of any sponsor who 
has put a commercial on film, used it 
unchanged for one, or two, or three 
years, and had any outstanding suc- 
cess. Can you ? 

What 1 am arguing for, really, is 
more creativeness in television com- 
mercials (that goes for programing, 
too). 1 he fact that we have developed 
a powerful medium to this stase does 
not mean that it cannot be made more 
vital, more persuasive, more effective. 

William E. Robinson 
Head of Radio-TV Copy 
Grey Advertising 
iS'ew York 



Any questions? 

SPONSOR welcomes questions for 
discussion from its readers. Sug- 
gested questions should be accom- 
panied by photograph of the asker. 



MEN, MONEY, MOTIVES 

(Continued from page 6 I 

scmie e>f the film can be re-eelite'el for 
theatre use in Europe itself. But it i> 
not easy for the Danes, or the Swedes, 
or the French, e>r the British to com- 
prehend "'the middle hre^ak'" required 
by advertising sponse>rship, or certain 
e>the-r American practicalities. 



Sheldon Reynolds, not yet 30, was 
the pioneer, starting in Sweelen but 
spreading to France anel other eoun- 
tries. producing his series. Foreign 
Intiigue, for American TV aelvertis- 
e rs. Demglas Fairbanks Jr. is active 
to the same purpose emtsiele Eemdem 
and was recently visited on location by 
two prospective customers, Philip Lieb- 
mann of Rheingold Beer anel Frank 
Delano of Foote, Ceme & Beleling. Pe- 
ter Rathvent, a veteran Hollywood pro- 
elueer, has been surveying France, Swe- 
elen, and Germany with an eye te> TV 
film-making. Not just for pleasure did 
the package king, John Sinn of Ziv. 
visit cross pejnel. He actively encour- 
aged European capital te> come up with 
eiuality "featu rentes" for TV. William 
Hoelapp. Bob \\ alel. Bernard Procktor 
are other American marketeers to scout 
the continent. Alse> significant: The 
American cartoon pre>ducer. Stephen 
Bosostow, creator of Gerald McBoing 
Koing, has been seeking TV carte>on 
talent in western Europe. 

4I* 

European picture-making for Ameri- 
can TV has not gone far as yet. may 
have natnral limits. But the pocket- 
hoe>k appeal is obvious. If off-beaten- 
path film studios can turn e>ut decent 
epialitv half-hour L "fe\aturettcs" around 
$10,000 per negative. * * * 
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RADIO'S TOP 



• AUDIENCE 

• PERSONALITIES 

• MARKETS 




's-s, c-, a 3 » ra" p.; i's. 



National Representatives 
s WEED and CO. 
b WALKER & CO. 



SAftAU STATIONS 



KWJJ's— 

—Earned Frequency" 



gires the Constant 
Advertiser a Break 

Our sliding scale of earned fre- 
quency discounts, gives you a 
rare that represents an impor- 
tant savings — These diseounrs 
go as high as SI 60 per spot 
and S7.70 per quarter-hour pro- 
gram. Cur your radio costs in 
the Portland Area — s«nd for 
KWJJ's Mew Local 
and National Rate 
Cards. 



KWJJ I 




Studio a Offices 
101) S W 6th Ave 

PORTLAND. 
OREGON 




RADIO CIRCULATION 

C nr l*'. ^U^^ l r <^ Jr ' *K7^fe 2 i 

c ; es. pnsiuvC; will be able t flap, 
their -;an i ur ha- : n_ fn the basis 
■.I r u h *n rr> ►'nan o d < overaze data, 
nil noil n i ur 'par-, and local pro- 
i ra Tr > rati: _- i"bf-\ t% ill now he able 
nrst to udge. n a 'i area-b\-area hasi-. 
how mam :a T -iihe- l'sten t what s*a- 
t) *".-. and v here these families are. 
li-?n. haMr ; iourd the stations which 
v. il rea- h me territories the\ want to 
hi i. timet u»er- will t-e able to select 
what tht-» want Irom the availabilities 

: -u< h stadon-. 
• R'-adju-*rnent- i& radio rate?, 
upward a'id d' w nward. mav le made 

n ibe ld/.^ oi the data • "inin/ from 
\ e'-^-L Coverage v eni< e. and also be- 
• au-e '.: s:rnilar data from Dr. Ken 
Baker'- standard Audit and Measure- 
*> e» t -ervi'e nf,\ t^ini' distributed to 
- J - nH.i; -tatKr-. This ill apph 
1 r h sj t ra ! <°-s a T id to network rates. 

"v r-Ts can't — and -houldn t — 
iht"k of radio in tern - oi ea-y eener- 
a ne-. NT 1 ? da'a ha- alreadv -hown. 
and w.L 1 dem _>p -irate even more < on- 
■ L-n <=h n the future a- the full re- 
port- arrive at a^ncies. that radio has 
r - m nicked 1 \ T\ . 1 ut hasn't been 
laid • 'Ut on a slab. In fa< f. both da> 
and n"i2ht a\era2e> of station circula- 
tion are higher today than thev were 
three vears a20. 

\ren<~ies will le able to do muc h 
r-ore of their time buying on the basi= 
oi ma'hematkal formulae, a proce-s 
whi< h manv agen< ymen seem to ad- 
mire. However, the process is far from 
foolproof, and mistakes in judgment 
can s!ill re made. .As pointed out ear- 
lier, radio stations — notably indepen- 
dent outlets — have often made zains 
ir. circulation in the face of TV. Other 
station-, out-ide the electronic touch 
of television. have had lo—e*. Re-ult: 
The slide rule alone i- still no ma'' h 
for the -hrewd. experienced timebuyer 
who know- where and how to look fo r 
a sood -tation buy. 

Hole NC.S and .S.i>7 operate: \ ( \ 
r^en who are —till unfamiliar with 
th» r ethod- and find in.-- of th^ NH- 
-t ( »v-r<i_'p ^er\ic<*. a- well a- tho-p 
oi j - ' tip^titor. standard \udit and 
.,!•> rji'-nt "eni'f. would d" w<di 
t • • rs-jlt an ^arhf-r report in -POV-OR. 
"Ti <> n< w < nvera^e tool- and what 
thev mf-an to -po T1 sor-. * which ap- 
peared in the 22 September 1952 issue. 
Howler, here's a capsule summary 



of what rype of research NCS doe?: 

1. XCS checks and reports the audi- 
ence cirf ulation of air outlets, both 
radio and T\ . on a dailv. weeklv. and 
four-vseek cumulative basis. 

2. The whole I 5. is measured 
having been broken down into some 
1.500 "\CS Areas." with a 100.000- 
home sample. Nielsen researchers 
called on sample homes, using an area 
probabilitv -\stem based on the L. S. 
Census. This data is amplified bv some 
mail ballots, and cross-checked with 
NRI and NTI Audimeters. 

3. Radio and T\ are measured on 
the same \ardstick. so that results for 
each are comparable. Data on out-of- 
home listening and viewing appears in 
the NC5 Mation Reports. Agencies 
and advertisers are most likelv to use 
the NC5 Area Reports for the 48 states, 
vhbh sell for a median price of 
around S3.00<>. 

For comparison purposes, here's 
what standard Audit and Measurement 
sen ice doe- : 

1. Like NC^. AM is a measure- 
ment of the audience circulation of air 
outlets. Data was gathered in all L. 5. 
counties by some 6T«'.000 mail ballots, 
in a method similar to the 1949 BMB 
-tudy. Repeat mailings were made un- 
til at lea-t 40 of the mail sample 
replied. 

2. Radio and T\ were mea-ured on 
the -ame yard-tick to show relative 
coverage of radio and T\ outlets, in 
terms of the circulation of =ubsrrib- 
ing stations 'around 400 >. Agencies 
will not be ziven data on non-subscrib- 
ers directlv. 

3. Stations pay the bills of SAM. 
and agen< ies 2et the station reports; — 
some 400 of them — for free. Special 
tabulations will be prepared at nomi- 
nal cost bv SAM if agencies so desire. 

4. Agencv timebuyers will use the 
SAM for-free station report? in their 
time buyins operations as thev used 
the older BMB data. * * * 
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Brazil TV station 
charges $27.30 to 
$2,184 for time 



Chrysler using 
Tangier radio; 
10 words: 16^ 



Private TV 
okayed by Govt, 
in Canada 



KONA first TV 
station on air 
in Hawaii 



Coca-Cola debuts 
on Aussie net 
with Hornblower 



Alaska Radio 
Sales' 1952 
billings up 25% 
over 1951 



Britain to get 
sponsored TV 
next year 



6 U.S. radio 
shows among top 
10 in Canada 



You can get an hour on Sao Paulo's TV station Radio Televisao Paulista 
(channel 5) for $2,184 and 15 seconds for $27.30, according to Direc- 
tor-Supt. Mario Montiero Dinis Junqueira. He told SPONSOR there are 
40 ,000 TV sets in Sao Paulo (2 stations), 10,000 in Rio de Janeiro 
( one sta t ion) . U.S. sponsors on his station: Ford, Coca-Cola, GE. 
Has no U.S. rep. 

-IRS- 

Panamerican Radio, Tangier, has 15 minutes available for $10, or 
10-word announcements for 16c. It broadcasts in Engli sh , Spanish, 
French, and Ara b ic. Chrysler uses station. Tangier has 2 others: 
Radio Africa Tangier, Radio International. 

-IRS- 

Private TV in Canada received green light from Government recently. 
As result, flock of applica tions are be ing r e adied for cities which 
will not be served by Government's Canadian Broadcasting Corp. It 
has TV stations in Toronto, Montreal, will build soon in Ottawa, Hali- 
fax, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Public pressure forced moved. 

-IRS- 

Joe Bloom of Forjoe & Co. wants SPONSOR'S readers to know that KONA, 
Honolulu, was first Hawaiian TV station to go on air — starting date 
17 November. Voice overlap with AM KP0A, whose transmitter it was 
using, forced KONA temporarily off air about 26 November. KGMB-TV, 
primary CBS affiliate, went on as scheduled 1 December. Forjoe i s 
rep for K ONA, Fre e & P et ers for KG M B-TV. 

-IRS- 

Coca-Cola plunged into Australian radio recently with Horatio Horn- 
blower series (adapted by Harry Alan Towers of London) over Major 
Network there. J. Walter Tho mpson is a ge ncy. Chemical Industries 
signed a program recently. Shell Oil has extensive spot campaign. 

-IRS- 

Alaska Radio Sales reports its 1952 billings for national advertising 
rose 25% over 1951. ARS re ps 6-stq tion Alaska Broadcasting Sy stem. 
Spot Sales Manager Roy Smith says these national advertisers debuted 
on Alaska radio this year: Monarch Wine, Miller's High-Life Beer, P&G 
for Cheer, Gold Shield Coffee, Folger's Coffee, Intl. Milk Processes. 

-IRS- 

Sponsored TV is expected in Britain next year. Present 3 h 2 million 
viewers are expected to increase to 5^ million by then. F irst fre- 
quencies expecte d to b e allottedin 3 month s, with construction to 
begin immediately thereafter. Ad agencies and major advertisers 
getting ready. 

-IRS- 

Six of top 10 evening radio shows and all first 5 daytime shows in 
Canada are U. S . -originated , according to Elliott-Haynes rating report 
covering October. First 5 evening shows were "Edgar Bergen," "Amos 
'n' Andy," "Radio Theatre," "Our Miss Brooks," "Your Host" — all but 
the last, American. Elliott-Haynes TV ratings for T oro nto -Niagara 
area for Nov ember showed C BLT, Toronto, w ith 25 .5% and WBE N -TV, 
Buffalo , with 74.5% of audience. 
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Brand Names Foundation Awards 

\dverlising is doing an increasingly 
good job in educating consumer.- on 
the meaning and importance of adver- 
tised brands. During 1052 the equiva- 
lent of SI 3,000.000 of air time and 
Mark -ami-while space is being donated 
b\ media to tell this story. 

I he figures were revealed at a lunch- 
eon gi\en b\ brand Names Founda- 
tion. Inc. in New ^ork during which 
plaques of appreciation were presented 
to the five volunteer agencies which 
have prepared the Foundation's cam- 
paigns between 1949 and 1952 as an 
industry service. The presentations 
were made by the Foundation's c hair- 
man of the board. John W. Hubbell. 
vice president of the Simmons Co.. 
and Foundation Treasurer Frank 
\\ bite, vice president of NBC. Recip- 
ients were J. L. Johnston Jr.. vice 
president of Lambert 61 Feaslev. \ew 



York I 1949 agency I ; Maurice Need- 
ham, president of Xeedham. Louis & 
Brorby, Chicago, and Ben Dully, pres- 
ident of BBOO. New York I 1950 agen- 
cies) ; Budvard C. McKee. vice presi- 
dent of MeCann-Friokson. New York 
(1951 agencv I ; and Harry Berk, vice 
president of Warwick & Legler, New 
York ( 1952 a gene) I. The 1953 volun- 
teer agency is Hewitt. Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather. New York. 

In the fight for fuller appreciation 
of brand names advertising Founda- 
tion executives name radio as their 
number one medium. Daily air im- 
pression.-., they say. total 3.000.000 
the contributions ol 1.800 stations in 
the U. S. and Canada. The major por- 
tion of the $13,000,000 annual media 
contribution comes from radio. And 
the ev idences of radio effectiveness are 
outstanding. 

This I Believe 

Radio's unique ability to serve man- 
kind is well represented in Edward B. 
\1urrow's widelv lislened-to This I Be- 
Here, which tells in the words of prom- 
inent men and women what influenced 
them toward happy and successful 
lives. The program is broadcast 2.20!) 
separate times each week over 196 sta- 
tions of CBS Radio. 

This I believe in book form, pub- 
lished b\ Simon and Schuster, is ex- 
tending the service initiated by radio. 
Now the stor\ i- told of how the idea 
of This I Believe came about. 

Over a luncheon table one day in 
1919 two men from New York and 



two from Philadelphia conceived the 
idea. Their names: Don Thornburgh, 
William S. Paley, Ward Wheelock, Ed 
ward R. Murrow. Out of their noon- 
day conversation emerged this dynam- 
ic instrument. 

NCS' new vistas for radio 

The cross-section analysis of radio 
station circulation which Nielsen has 
drawn from its 1952 coverage service 
reports (see page 25) should prove 
quite heartening to the industry as a 
whole and sharply illuminating to ad- 
vertisers and agencies. It s an over-all 
picture that lends itself to much specu- 
lation and deduction, particularly on 
the draft of audience to certain types 
of stations from the programing angle. 

For the first time the buver will have 
a coverage measurement in depth, tak- 
ing into account the parallel growth 
of T\ . Also, the buyer will for the 
first time have at hand radio and TV 
• •overage studies that have been mea- 
sured on the same base. 

it will be interesting to compare 
Nielsen s cross-section analysis I 1952 
\s. 1949 BMB) with the kindred anal- 
ysis that Ken Baker of Standard Audit 
& Measurement Service will eventually 
make between his own 1952 coverage 
study and the 1919 BMB. There's 
some likelihood that Nielsen analysis 
will encounter critical appraisal due to 
the circumstance, as one leading re- 
search director has already pointed 
out to sponsor, that Nielsen and BMB 
used a different basis of accumulating 
figures: interviews vs. ballot. 



Applause 



Politz studies radio 

Alfred Politz. highly respected ad- 
man's researcher, has done a gieat 
deal of original printed-media re- 
search. But with the exception of one 
validation of a radio circulation study 
lie has left the I roadoast field severely 
alone. 

I bus, it is welcome news to spon- 
sors and broadcasters to hear that 
Politz is now deeply engrossed in a 
qualitative radio research project de- 
signed to show how many and what 
kind of people radio influences. Seven 
top radio stations, all represented by 



the research-minded Henry 1. Christal 
Co.. are jointly sponsoring the nation- 
wide study. Field work will begin soon 
on the project which will cover a 
5,000-home probability sample in mar- 
kets within reach of TV. 

What warms our heart are these 
facts: II) As eminent a practitioner 
as Mr. Politz is doing a radio research 
job. 12) A small group of broadcast- 
ers is expending a substantial sum of 
money on research that will profit the 
whole medium. The stations: WBEN, 
Buffalo; WCAK. Cleveland: WJB. I)e- 
troit: WDAF. Kansas City: WI1AS. 



Louisville: WTMJ. Milwaukee; WGY, 
Schenectady. 

The study is described as ''a pioneer 
project for radio in a research dimen- 
sion which has been used successfull) 
by other major media." When the 
study is completed {first findings may 
be ready prior to the NARTB meeting 
in April, 1953) it will be made avail- 
able to other radio stations, networks, 
advertisers, agencies, and associations. 
The findings will not rate radio against 
other media, nor one station against 
another. Although nationwide, all 
findings will be confined to television 
areas. 
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"Ma^ct- 70 tee 

For years, there's been a strange courtship going on in the Heart of 
America. It has been the wooing and winning of the Kansas City Primary 
Trade Area by The KMBC-KFRM Team. The Team was the successful suitor 
-in fact the only logical suitor from the very first. KMBC-KFRM made it a 
point to understand and coddle "Miss Kansas City Market" from the moment 
they met. KMBC-KFRM helped the Market grow - saw her through good 
times and bad — served her with the greatest in radio — was her best friend 
and through this intimacy became "Market-wise". 

There is no record of when the wedding of The KMBC-KFRM Team and 
the Kansas City Primary Trade Area actually took place. But it's been a 
tremendously successful union. The heart of the Team and The Heart of 
America beat as one and advertisers will tell you that the best proof of this 
union are the thousands and thousands of "sales"— large and small — begat 
by this powerful voice of The KMBC-KFRM Team and the plump purse of 
the Kansas City Primary Trade Area. 



This is the fourth of a se-'es on The KMBC-KFRM know-how 
which spells dominance in the Heart of America. 



mmfTfie 



Call KMBC-KFRM or your nearest Free & Peters Colonel for the 
Kansas City Market Story. BE WISE-REALIZE. ..to sell the Whole 
Heart of America Wholeheartedly i,'s . . . 



KMBC-KFRM 



/ CBS RADIO FOR THE HEART OF AMERICA 



OWNED AND OPERATED BY MIDLAND BROADCASTING COMPANY 



